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“Tue one Idea which History erhibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness is the Idea or 
Humanity—the noble endeavour to throw down all the barriers erected between men by prejudice and one-sided 






views ; and by set 
as one brotherhood 


aside the distinctions of Reliwion, Country, and Coiour, to treat the whole Human race 
, having one great object—the free development of our spintual nature.”—HumBotpt's Cosmus, 
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oe 


Since the troubled spring of 1848 affairs have | 


never looked more disastrous. The bright No- 


vember sun flashes back, reflected from the bayonets | 


of mighty armies. Absolutism moves its masses 
right into the heart of Germany; Austria and 
Bavaria dexterously manceuvring to secure the aid 
of Russia, and so make three to one against 
Prussia. Schleswig-Holstein is but the stalking 
horse behind which Absolutism may advance, and 
strike a terrible blow at all Liberalism, “ constitu- 
tional” or otherwise. Prussia is doomed if she 
concede. But her game is desperate if she stand 
toher arms. Except out of hatred to Austria and 
Russia no human being sympathizes with Prussia ; 
her vacillating policy has brought her to this pass ; 

courage alone can extricate her. One chance 
the has. Let her boldly throw herself into the 
cause of freedom, let her declare she withstands 
the despotic encroachments of Absolutism, let her 
fing out tothe winds a constitutional standard, 

more than half of her German antagonists 
will pass at once into her ranks. Let her do this 
weompromisingly and her chance is not so despe- 
nite, for Prussia is a military nation, well disci- 
plined, well armed, strong in innumerable fortresses, 
amd would then be capable of holding a defensive 


Petition with much greater effect than her two | 


d antagonists, Austria and Russia, could 
Maintain the offensive. Moreover, Italy, Hungary, 
are not erased from the map! 

That wer is imminent no one can deny. The 
umies are face to face ; blood has already flowed. 
becomes more arrogant in her demands. 
shows every disposition to carry out the 
Policy of Radowitz, and retires upon Cassel, having 
tacuated Fulda; her people are roused to a sort 
iasm by an insult offered to the nation, 

though they showed no disposition to fight for a 


qininet policy; journals are belligerent in tone ; | 


are animated with hope; and the uni- 
Yersal concentration of the forces looks like some- 
Meanwhile amidst 


all Europe holds its breath in anticipation of 
urst, the Peace Congress calls a meeting 

# Wrexham, and there its great orator, Richard 
» not at all alarmed by the trundling of 

- y parks over the Continent, repeats his 
Practical” arguments derived from the costliness 
of war, and standing under the shadow of the now 
Oracular Peel, advocates an encrease of that “ de- 
fencelessness” which throws Sir Francis Head into 
2 fever, The danger we are in he holds to be a 
evil; our taxation is an undoubted one. 


_ fifty millions required by the Government 


| sent. He will, next session, try what can be done 
for a sweeping reduction of this “ cheap defence of 
nations.” 

The President’s message, amidst its cheerful sta- 
tistics and hopeful promises, will give Mr. Cobden 
a significant fact, viz., that the reduction of the 
French navy since 1848 has been considerable— 
| from 235 ships to 125—and, although this latter 

number is insufficient “ for the protection of French 
| interests,” yet French interests, by his own show- 
ing, seem to flourish remarkably well. Nothing 
can be more encouraging than the condition of 
France as represented in these dexterous para- 
graphs. Order and confidence have been restored ; 
those who were malevolent enough to distrust the 
Government and its supreme wisdom have been 
silenced by the strong arm of the law, an obedient 
army, and a purified National Guard. Officials 
have been removed by hundreds when they hap- 
pened to be “suspects”; the teachers in primary 
schools whose opinions were not those of “all 
well-constituted minds,” have been carefully evic- 
ted ; such of the National Guard as were lukewarm 
in their adhesion have been disarmed ; journalists 
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have been imprisoned, fined, ruined ; journals have | 


been “put down”; and by these means unanimity 
—or something like it—has been restored ; and the 
public coffers are in a state of unexampled pros- 
perity. Commerce encreases, taxation is lightened ; 
| peace is promised—for France will preserve a strictly 
neutral policy—and a “revised ” constitution may 
| reinstate France in all her glory, with an Emperor 
|to complete a pageant. Making all deductions 
| from the statements of this message, one thing 
certainly appears in it, and that is, encrease of ma- 
terial prosperity. The deficit falls from 300,000,000 
to 100,000,000f.; while 1852 holds out the hope of 
|a balance. On the whole, the message is a credit- 
}able document, and one that must materially 
| strengthen the position of the President. But what 
| a shameless front he must have to proclaim, in the 
| presence of all Europe, that he has overthrown 
“the party in Italy which compromised liberty ’’! 
‘he French occupation of Rome was essentially so 


tr 


| liberal a movement, and the reinstatement of the | 


| Pope so conducive to freedom ! 
| ‘The Pope is not regarded with so loving an eye 
in England: his recent “aggression” still infu- 
| riates the Protestants. Meetings are held every- 
where ; the old stupid arguments are reiterated, the 
foolish claptraps of rhetoric pass for bursts of irre- 
| sistible eloquence. Lord John Russell’s extremely 
| contemptible composition is eulogized for its 
|“ vigorous” style, and its “ bold vindication of the 
principles of the Reformation”; few stop to ask 
| whether it was not an adroit net thrown out among 
| the fishes, though it can be no secret to any party 
| that his object was to make “ political capital” out 
| of the folly of the day. Disraeli also seizes the 


 €xpenses, about seven millions, he says, are | occasion for a hit at Ministers; and the Bishop of 
Mquired for the real purposes of Government; the | Exeter is not sorry to be able to give a side blow to | 


st goes for pipeclay and blue jackets, past and pre- | both the Ministers and the Low Church party. So 


(Towx Eprrion.] 


Price 6d. 


bitteristhe No-Popery feeling that men aredemanding 
a return to the old a of iniquitous persecution. 
At the Christ’s Hospital meeting a Mr. Woods 
made a sensible motion to omit from the memorial 
to her Majesty all mention of exacting pains 
and penalties, on the ground that it was a violation 
of religious liberty. If Popery was to be success- 
fully resisted, he said it must be by the spread of 
knowledge among the masses, and by an encrease 
of zeal in the preaching of Protestant truth. Of 
course, the motion was unanimously rejected. 
Pains and penalties are so much more summary a 
method ; besides, education might be troublesome 
to the Church ! Meanwhile, to add new fuel to the 
flames, there comes the announcement that Scot- 
land also is to be “ invaded,” and its seven new 
dioceses are already marked out. What will the 
old Covenanters say to that? For the Catholics, 
they are calmly prepared to meet the storm of 
obloquy, and to maintain their right. The letter 
of the Bishop of Northampton is a temperate, but 
firm, expression of the Catholic view of the 
matter, which ought to open the eyes of the 
candid. 

In home politics the most significant, though not 
the most signal, fact of the week is the address of 
the Democratic Conference to the various bodies 
of Reformers throughout the country. Want of 
union, and want of sustained interest, have hitherto 
been the chief causes of failure in all popular 
reform movements. The great object of the Con- 
ference has, therefore, been, to lay down a scheme 
of action which shall not only secure the heart 
codperation of the working classes, but whic 
must also command the support of earnest re- 


| formers in every class. The programme now issued 


| The question is now referred to the country. 


is simple and comprehensive. It seeks the enact- 
ment of the Charter, the nationalization of land, 
freedom of the press, a national system of secular 
education, and better employment of labour, with 
a more just distribution of the fruits of manny: 
t is 


| for the People to say whether the Conference has 


succeeded in meeting their wishes and wants. 
Amid these causes of agitation, political and 


| religious, the late terrors of burglary have vanished, 


and the week is peculiarly “ flat” in crimes of 
violence ; so that all the attention of the public can 
be given to Continental wars and disclosures of 
“ Popish plots.” ‘There have, indeed, been two or 


' three suicides, which will, no doubt, confirm the 


French in their belief touching the tendencies of 
“gloomy November;” but we question whether the 
number of deaths from that cause last week have 
been more numerous than during any week in the 
dog-days. ‘The disgraceful charge against a cler- 
gyman at Brentwood has fallen to the ground for 
want of evidence. The poor girl has been ter- 
rified by her mother into a denial of all that she said 
in her original statement, and thus the clergyman is 
— to go free, although his guilt is unques- 
tionable, 
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THE ANTI-POPERY MOVEMENT. 


The following address to her Majesty is in course 
of signature by members of the English bar. The 
names of nearly 500 barristers, including those of the 
Attorney-General, and about fifty Queen’s Counsel, 
have been already appended, copies remain at 
the different Inns of Court to receive additional sig- 
natures :—= 

“70 THE QUEEN’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 


“ The humble address of the podecrigney members of the 
ng ar. 

“We, your Majesty’s most devoted subjects, beg 
leave humbly to approach your Majesty with the strongest 
assurances of undeviating loyalty to your Crown, and of 
sincere and fervent attachment to your person. 

“ We consider it our duty to declare to your Majesty 


that we regard with feelings of surprise and indignation | 


the attempt made by a foreign potentate to interfere with 
your Majesty's undoubted prerogative, and to assume 
the right of nominating archbishops and bishops within 
these realms, and of conferring upon them territorial 
rank and jurisdiction. 

“ We therefore humbly venture to express our earnest 
trust that your Majesty will maintain and preserve in- 
violate your Majesty’s supreme authority, as by law es- 
tablished within these realms, and our confident reliance 
on your Majesty’s wisdom for the immediate adoption 
of such measures as shall be most effectual for that pur- 
pose.” 

A general wardmote of the inhabitants of Bil- 
lingsgate ward was held at Fellowship-hall, St. 
Mary-at-hill,, on Tuesday evening, Mr. Alderman 
Sydney, M.P., in the chair, when an address to the 
Queen was adopted, praying her to adopt such mea- 


sures as may be deemed most expedient at the present | 
crisis. The most remarkable speech at this meeting | 


was that of Mr. Costello, who said :— 


He was a Roman Catholic, and he would take upon 
himself to say that, whatever aggressions the Pope might 
make, English Catholics were not responsible, nor in any 
way blameable for them. He knew that the present 
Government had taken steps for establishing diplomatic 
relations with the Court of Rome; they had been in ne- 
gotiation with the United Society of St. Thomas on the 
subject; but this the Catholics generally had opposed, 
because the Government would thereby have obtained a 
veto on the appointment of Irish Bishops. The recent 
creation of Dr Wiseman as Cardinal and Archbishop had 
arisen out of the negotiations of Lord Minto in Italy: he 
had urged the Pope to send a plenipotentiary to this 
eountry, and the reply of his Holiness was, that he would 


send no plenipotentiary to Eugland exceptin a Cardinal's | 


hat. Hence the bestowal of the dignity on Cardinal 
Wiseman, who was naturally supposed to be not inimical 
to this country. (Oh, oh.) 
blame the English Catholics for what had taken place, for 
it had been entirely brought about by the English Go- 
vernment.” (Oh, oh.) 

A correspondent of the Morning Chronicle asks if 
Lord John Russell can be sincere in his new-born 
zeal against ‘‘the mummeries of superstition’? when 
he allows Mr. Benjamin Hawes, one of his subordi- 
nates, to attend a “superstitious” ineeting of ‘ Ca- 
tholics of the London District’ at the Thatched- 
house, for the purpose of raising a subscription * to 
meet the expenditure attendant on the promotion of 
the Right Reverend Dr. Wiseman to the rank of a 
Prince of the Church.” 
next day's Chronicle, that his attendance at the 
Catholic meeting was simply out of respect to 
Cardinal Wiseman, whose friendship he has long 
enjoyed, and that as soon as he discovered that ‘* the 
resolutions were such as none but Roman Catholics 
could support,” he explained to the meeting that he 
was unab e to concur in either the address or the re- 
solutions. Unfortunately for the Colonial Under- 
jag ae whose memory is often at fault, it turns 
out, as the 
advertising columns, that one of the resolutions ws 
supported by Mr. B. Hawes, although he expressly 
denies to have either seconded or supported a resolu- 
tion on that occasion. 

ave his mite to the sul scription for buying Cardinal 

iseman’s red hat. Was Lord John Russell aware 
of this when he denounced the ‘*mummery” of the 
Church of Rome? Or, does he holl the more rea- 
sonable view that there is often quite as much mum- 
mery in a Puseyite shovel hat as in a cardinal’s 
crimson castor ? 

A meeting of the Cordwainers’ ward was held in 
the vestry-room, Bow Church, on Monday evening, 
** to consider the propriety of presenting an address 
to her Majesty on the recent attempted assumption 
of temporal and spiritual authority in this country 
by the Pope, to protest against such unwarrantable 
interference, and to assure her Majesty of their un- 
shaken atta hment to her person and Government, 
and of their hearty coéperation with their fellow- 
citizens ‘aid tellow-subjects for the maintenance of 

all the const tutional rights of the Crown of these 
realms both in cuurch and state.” Mr. Alderman 
Sulomons, who was called to the chair, expressed a 
hope that the agitation of the present period would 
be distinguished from all pri vious agitations, by its 
respect tor the right of private judgment in those 
who held opposite opinions, Mr, Deputy Lott, who 
moved the adress to the Queen, quoted the follow- 
ing passage from the Lamp, a Catholic periodical, to 


Mr. B. Hawes replies, in | 


Chronicle has ascertained by consulting its | 


He admits, however, that he | 


| show the feelings by which Cardinal Wiseman’s 
friends are animated :— 


“ Poor Anglicanism! What she suffers may be 
gathered from the insolent ravings of the blatant bullies 
whose fierce denunciations of Romanism disgrace the 
leading journals of London and all others accustomed to 
catch their tone. Are not our children becoming as nu- 
merous as the starsof heaven? and out of our abject 
poverty, has she not studdedall the land with beautiful 
and costly, yea, magnificent temples, dedicated to the 
honour of religion, and the worship and glory of the 
living God? What blindness, what rashness, what mad- 
ness, then, for the heterogeneous mass of conflicting 
atoms to dream of resisting the progress of a compact, 
solid globe, rolling forward in happy and ruled order !” 





The address having been carried unanimously, Mr. 
| Lake moved a resolution expressive of satisfaction 
with Lord John Russell, for his letter to the Bishop 
| of Durham. In doing so, he said “ he trusted that 
| every Jesuit would be chased out of this land, and 

not permitted to usurp a religious power over the 
| people.” 

A crowded and influential meeting of the inhabi- 

tants of Paddington was held at the Infant School- 
room, on Monday afternoon, to address the Queen. 
| The chair was occupied by the Reverend A, M. 
Campbell, Vicar of Paddington, who denounced the 
| audacious aggression of the Pope as a direct insult to 
| the Queen, and an outrage upon the Protestant 
| feeling of the country. A resolution condemning the 
arrogant assumption of jurisdiction within these 
realms by a foreigner, was carried unanimously, but 
not without a vehement protest against Puseyism as 
the main cause of Popish aggression, by a Mr. Cox, 
He told the meeting that— 

“They must look at home, and not to the Church of 
Rome only for Popery, and he asked whether the mem- 
bers of the Church of England had not departed from the 
simplicity of the gospel in the grossest and most bare- 
faced manner. (Cheers, and a voice—' The white sur- 
plice”) He contended that the dignitaries of the English 
Church, Henry of Exeter and the Bishop of London 
himself—(cheers and hisses)—yes, he contended that 
those men had been one means of encouraging this ag- 
| gression. (Cheers and ‘No,no') Yes, yes. Had not 

the Bishop of London encouraged Tractarianism, and 
| assisted at the opening of St. Barnabas, which was replete 
with the mummeries and tomfooleries of Popery ?” 





A county meeting to protest against the meddling 
| of the Bishop of Rome in the ecclesiastical and tem- 
poral affairs of this country was held on Wednesday, 
| inthe county of Bedford. It was convened by Colonel 
| Gilpin, the high sheriff. The ‘Townhall of Bedford, 


| that further ingress was impossible. The high sheriff 
| presided in person, and amongst the gentlemen who 
| addressed the meeting, were Lord Charles Russell 
| (brother of the Prime Minister), Sir Harry Verney, 
M.P., Mr. Hastings Russell, M.P., Colonel Trevor, 
M.P., and Sir C.G, Payne. An address to the Queen 
wag Carried, expressing a hope that she will command 
a public denunciation of the Pope's Bull. 
Meetings of a similar kind have been held at Nor- 
wich, Liverpool, Maidstone, Rochester, Taunton, 


‘The meeting had no right to | in which the gathering took place was so crowded, | 





JSrom whatever source it may profess 


THE OUTRAGE ON MR. MIALL, 


We are glad tosee that an address to t i 
of Islington has been issued, in the shape of seu! 
bill, in which they are warned against signin: * 
address which acknowledges * the supremac Prd 
Crown”’ in matters of religion, and upholds « ri 
rights and ae of the English Church.” F : 
proof that Churchmen hate free discussion ‘en 4 
as Romanists, it calls attention to the brutal and te 
rovoked attack on Mr. Miall at the meeting of Ge 
rotestant inhabitants of Islington last week. Th - 
gentleman gave notice to the Reverend Daniel Wik 
son, the chairman, that he wished to move the fal. 
lowing amendment :— ss 
“That this meeting, having had under its i 
tion the apostolical letter of the Pope, eleiminn amit 
sive spiritual jurisdiction in this country, and di 
it into dioceses, expresses its surprise and indignation 
at the arrogant assumption involved in such a pro- 
ceedure ; but it is also equally opposed to similar claims 
of authority asserted or exercised by any other hierarchy 
to have derived its 
authority.” t 
This amendment, as the chairman knew perfectly 
well, was quite in order. He knew that Mr, Miail 
had quite as much right to express his opinionsas the 
Reverend Mr, Weir or the Reverend Mr. Hollis 
neither of whom belong to the Established Church, 
and yet, without ever having read the amendment ta 
the meeting, he asked them if they wished to have 
an amendment attacking the Church of England, 
The affrighted Churchmen, taking their cue from the 
chairman, hissed and hooted without knowing why 
they were condemning. Embo.dened by this two 
clergymen seized Mr. Miall—who was standing per 
fectly still, waiting for the clamour to subside—by 
the collar, and flung him headlong from the platfonn 
to the ground. We are sorry to add that neither 
chairman, clergyman, nor Dissenting minister came 
to his assistance or tried to gain him a hearing, Till 
some apology is made for this disgraceful outrage, 
the Churchmen of Islington ought not to say much 


exclu. 
Viding 


| ugainst the persecuting spirit of Romanism, This is 


not the way to put down the rampant spirit of priest- 
craft. 





THE THREATENED WAR IN GERMANY, 


In consequence of the Frankfort Diet having sum- 
moned Prussia to withdraw her troops from Hesse, 
or at least to confine them strictly to the military 
roads, the Prussian Ministry met in council on the 
6th instant, when it was resolved the whole army 
should be immediately mobilized, as well as the 
Landwehr. A telegraph order was immediately 
sent to Count Greeben, commander of the Prussian 
army in Hesse, ordering him to prevent by force ell 
further progress of the Austrian and Bavarian troops. 
On the other hand, Prince ‘Thurn and ‘Taxis ordered 
the advance of the Bavarian troops towards Fulda 
on the 8th, and, as the easily-defended passage of 
the valley of the Fulda was found unoccupied, it 


| was presumed that no resistance was intended, 


Bury, Walthemstow, Brentwood, Chester, Exeter, | 


Edinburgh, Shrewsbury, Bridgnorth, and Lichfield. 
Cardinal Wiseman is at present busily engaged, 
says the Standard, in penning a pamphlet, ty which 
he contidently expects to justify the course which he 
and his brother bishops have adopted; and to show 
that the new titles were not assumed without at least 
the knowledge of the Premier. The cardinal may 
| be, therefore, understood to consider that silence gives 
assent. A few days previous to the departure of the 
cardinal for the Eternal City, the folowing announce- 
ment appeared in the Court Circular :— 


John Kussell yesterday.” 
| The cardinal’s friends aver that the pamphlet will 
| place the Premier in a very awkward position; but 
by others it is very much doubted that the noble lord 
, has committed himself rashly, at least on paper. The 
| cardinal is expected to address the congregation at 
| St. George’s new Roman Catholic Church on Sunday 
| next, : 
| <A singular ebullition of feeling manifested itself at 
the Royal Polytechnic Institution, on Wednesday 
evening. Just at the conclusion of Mr Rarker’s 
| lecture on the Ballad Music of England, the audience, 
consisting of some hundred visitors, rose en masse, 
and shouted for ** God save the Queen,” which was 
| given by the whole of the voices with most astonish- 
ing effect. 

We are able to apprise the public that the Papal 
| brief for the erection of a territorial hierarchy in the 
| south is about to be followed by a similar deed for 
, the erection of a territorial hierarchy in the north. 

As England was divided into twelve dioceses, Scot- 
land is to be partitioned into seven. Hitherto the 
| Roman Catholic mission in Scotland has been ar- 
ranged in three “districts.” The eastern and 
| western districts are each presided over by two 
vicars apostolic; the northern district has but one. 
| So rapid has been the increase of Roman Catholics 
in Scotland, that the number of their clergy has 
| doubled in twenty years. In 1830 they had 60 
| priests; in 1860 they have 120,— Edinburgh Courant. 


“** Bishop Wiseman’ had an interview with Lord | 





In this, however, they were mistaken, and the 
result was that a slight skirmish took place between 
the belligerent armies, in which several Bavarians 
were killed. The following version of the affair is 
from the Prussian papers :— 


“CassEL, Nov. 9.—Letters have been received from 
Fulda, according to which the first shots have been fired 
on two points. The Bavarian soldiers, cavalry, advanced 
with sheathed sabres. The officer commanding the 
Prussian outposts demanded the meaning of this pro- 
ceediug, and requested the troops to halt. The Bavarians 
replied by laughter. ‘Two warnings were then given on 
the Prussian side, and as, notwithstanding, the Bavarians 
still advanced and came within 300 paces of the opposite 
force, the Prussians fired. Several Bavarians fell, the 
remainder retired. ‘These and other reports have been 
received with eager joy, since so deeply had the spirit of 
mistrust sunk into all minds, the people of Cassel be- 
lieved that the Prussian cabinet had renounced all its 
former resolutions in favour of this state. A great 
muster of the Burgher Guard was held to-day for put- 
poses of inspection. We are preparing for every eventt- 
ality.” 

The Ober-Post Amt Zeitung (organ of the Frank- 
fort Diet), of the 9th, says :— 

“The Prussian troops in Electoral Hesse have com 
menced hostilities against the troops of the federal ext 
cutive corps. We give the following facts on official 
authority, in order to avoid all suspicion of error. 0% 
the 8th instant Prince Thurn and Taxis, the Bavaria 
commander, advanced with the vanguard on the road t0 
Fulda. His intention was merely to change his quartets 
and make a reconnaissance. The first was necessity, 
since the federal troops could no longer procure prov 
sions in their former quarters. In order, however, 1 
remove all pretext for hostilities from the Prussiat 
troops, tiie cavalry of the vanguard had been ordered not 
to draw their sabres, and even the muskets of the a 
fantry were not loaded. Before the village of ee 
the federal troops were suddenly assailed by @ brisk 
of musketry, A division of the Austrian ra : 

Light Infantry and the grenadiers of the Eleventh a 
fautry Regiment advanced to dislodge their assailan's 
Tne Prussians were driven beyond the village, by 
was then occupied by the federal troops. Five of 
Imperialists were wounded, two severely. The Pruss 
were not content with this proceeding, directly atv 
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with the law of nations, but subsequently, under the 


of Major-General Heilbronner and Baron la 

Motte, who had been driven ovt of Bronzell, again fired 

the federal troops. While this resistance to the 

tions of the Diet was thus confirmed with blood, 

a Prussian messenger arrived on the 8th in the Bavarian 

head-quarters with the intelligence that General Gebdren 

had received orders from Berlin to evacuate Fulda on 

the 9th, at noon, and confine his occupation to the mili- 
tary roads,” 

The latest accounts from Hesse were that the 
Prussians had not only retreated from Fulda, but 
that they had likwise neglected taking a new posi- 
tion at Hunfeld, and that preparations were making 
toevacuate even Hersfeld, which is one of the prin- 

ipal points on the military road. The way to Cassel 

was thus thrown open to the Bavarians and Austrians, 
and it was even expected at Cassel that the capital 
too would be given up to the Prussians. The whole 
of Lower Hesse is thus left open to an invading army, 
while a treasury containing 30,000,000 of florins is 
almost unprotected at Cassel. So largea prize might 
well serve as an excuse for a bold and precipitate 
mpvement of the Federal troops. 

‘At the same date Austrian troops continued to pass 
through Bavaria; 800 men of the Wellington foot 
came to Nurnberg on the 8th; 1600 men of the same 

were announced forthe evening of that day. It 
was ex 
would have passed through Bavaria on the 12th. The 
city of Bamberg was literaly crammed with Austrian 


ps. bis ‘ 
The prevailing rumour is, however, that the danger 
of a war is much less imminent than it was a few 


days ago. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


The opening of the National Assembly took place 
on Monday morning. At an early hour the Pont 
de Ja Concorde and the other approaches to the 
Palace of the Assembly were crowded with loiterers, 
the greater part of whom were in blouses. They 
remained in the precincts of the Assembly during 
the day. At one o'clock M. Dupin opened the 
sitting, which was commenced by reading the proces 
verbal of the 9th of August, being the last day of the 
last session. The appel nominal was then proceeded 
to, and, 583 members having answered to their 
names, and M. Dupin having stated this fact, de- 
clared that the Assembly might now resume its 
labours. Nothing of any interest characterized the 
sitting beyond a demand of prosecution on behalf of 
the Procureur de la République against M. Charrin, 
a representative of the people, who lately killed 
M. Dupont in a duel. The demand was referred to 
a special committee. The Assembly rose at a 
quarter to three. 

Previous to the opening of the Assembly, the 
Presse threw Paris into a state of the greatest ex- 


titement, by publishing what purported to be the | .:4 they have obtained it. 


message of the President of the Kepublic to the 
National Assembly, and signed in full—‘ Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte.” This important document 





ted that the whole of the Voratlburg corps | 





was prefaced by a short article, without signature, | 


calling the reader’s attention to the message which | tate 


followed it. Hundreds of persons, including many a 
ve, were taken in by this clever hoax, 
which was nothing more nor less than a number of 
uotations from certain Socialist pamphlets of the 
ident, respecting topics which he would pro- 
bably speak of in the message. So great a sensation 
did it excite, that the Government thought it right 
to have an affiche set up at the Bourse, declaring 
that the message in the Presse was completely 
phal, and that that journal had been seized. 


it people, especially those that were taken in, | 


were very indignant. 
good joke. 

At two o’clock on Tuesday the sitting of the 
National Assembly was opened, and proceeded to 
the vote by ballot for the nomination of the Pre- 
sident of the Assembly. M. Dupin was elected by a 
Majority of 288, 


Everybody else thought it a 


ee ee eee esccve O00 
M. Mathieu (de la Dréme). ......+00+ 121 
M. Michel (de Bonages).....++.000+6 33 
Sundry votes............ cooccccccten 3f 


_M. Dupin accordingly took possession of the Pre- 

tidential chair. M. Baroche then ascended the 
tribune and read the message of the President, 
which congratulated the Assembly on the unanimity 
displayed by the army in securing order in the agi- 
tated provinces : — 


“ On all sides the army has given its concurrence with 
t admirable devotedness peculiar to it, and every- 
Where the gendarmerie has accomplished its mission 
with a zeal worthy of all praise. Agitation has been 
med in the country districts by putting a restraint on 
the detestable propaganda which was exercised by the 
Primary teachers. Several have been dismissed. The 
schoolmasters are no longer the instruments of disorder. 
ough incessantly occupied with an urgent repression, 
Government has adopted all that seemed to it proper 
‘oameliorate the situation of the country.” 


In reference to the home policy of the Govern- 
Ment, the President promises to utilize convicts as 
48 possible in public works. Prison discipline 





has also been studied carefully, and the Government 
intends to demand the means of creating agricultural 
colonies for adult prisoners. 


The Message goes on to state that the financial 
affairs have been gradually advancing, owing to the 
judicious policy of the Government—that public 
works have been much attended to, particularly the 
railroads, from which great benefits must arise—that 
agriculture and commerce, though weighed down by 
peculiar circumstances, are improving, and that the 
labours of the executive will never be wanting to 
alleviate those classes from the sufferings to which 
they are exposed, As regards agriculture, the Go- 
vernment promises to bring before the Assembly 
measures tending to give development to the practice 
of irrigation, to call attention to the modes of 
drainage promoted in England; measures will also 
be proposed relative to the use of artificial manures, 
the improved methods of cultivating and preparing 
flax, and various schemes calculated to promote agri- 
cultural prosperity. 

Upon the subject of public instruction and reli- 
gious worship, great satisfaction is expressed at ob- 
taining from the Holy See the creation of three colo- 
nial bishoprics, and the appointment of three new 
cardinals. 

The land forces are described as on a sound founda- 
tion. ‘The entire force, which in the month of June, 
1849, amounted to 451,000 men and 93,754 horses, is 
no more at present than 396,000 men and 87,400 
horses, and will shortly be reduced to the limits pre- 
scribed in the budget, to which it will be confined if 
political circumstances permit. 

The marine is represented as upon a respectable 
footing, notwithstanding the reductions commanded 
by the budget. Foreigners have paid homage to the 
fine organization of the French fleet assembled at 
Cherbourg. But the maritime force is only com- 
posed of 125 ships, instead of 235, which were in 
activity in 1848. It employs 22,561 men, instead 
of 29,331 that year. This force, according to the 
President, ‘suffices imperfectly for the protection 
of French interests throughout the globe,” but no 
promise is held out of any increase in that depart- 
ment. 

As regards foreign affairs, he speaks in high terms 
of the “ great success obtained in Italy.’’ The 
‘*turbulent demagogy,” by which the cause of 
liberty was compromised in Italy, has been put 
down, and the brave soldiers of France have had 
‘*the eminent honour of replacing Pius IX. on the 
throne of St. Peter.’’ After speaking with much 
approbation of the late policy of the Pope, he adds 
that the presence of the French troops is still required 
in Rome, to maintain order and preserve French in- 
fluence. In other parts of the world, wherever French 
diplomacy has had to interfere, it has maintained the 
dignity of France—wherever her allies have wanted 
In proof of this, he points 
to Turkey, Greece, and Spain, 
Danish question, he expresses himself favourable to 
the claims of Denmark, but trusts that a peaceful 
solution of the differences will be effected. The 
ign department he winds up by affirming that, 


| “ the position of France in Europe is honourable and 


worthy of her. Wherever her voice makes itself 
heard, she counsels peace, protects order and right, 
and everywhere her voice is listened to.”’ 

On the great question of the day he expresses 
himself very oracularly. He would consider as 
deeply criminal those who, through personal ambi- 
tion, should compromise the stability guaranteed by 
the constitution. His own invariable rule has always 
been to do his duty and nothing else. A great number 
of the Councils General have expressed a desire for 
the revision of the constitution, For his own part he 
is ready to conform himself to whatever the people 
may require :— 

“ The uncertainty of the future gives rise, I know, to 
many apprehensions by awakening many hopes. Let us 
all know how to sacrifice these hopes to our country, and 
let us occupy ourselves alone with her interests. If, 
during this session, you vote the revision of the constitu- 
tion, a Constituent Assembly will be called to remodel 
our fundamenta! laws, and to determine the fate (regler 
le sort) of the Executive Power. If you do not vote the 
revision, the people in 1852 will solemny manifest the 
expression of its will. But, whatever may be the solu- 
tions of the future, letus understand one another, so that 
passion, surprize, or violence may never decide the fate of 
agreat nation. Let usinspire the people with love of 
tranquillity by the calmness of our deliberations—let us 
inspire them with the religion of right (la religion du 
droit) by never ourselves departing from it—and then, 
believe it, the progress of political morality (les maurs 
politiques) will compensate for the danger of institutions 
created in times of mistrust and uncertainty. 

‘“What occupies me above all—be persuaded of it—is, 
not to know who shall govern France in 1852, but to em- 
ploy the time at my disposal in such a manner that the 
transition, whatever it may be, may take place without 
agitation or disturbance. 

‘* The most noble and worthy aim of a lofty soulis, not 


to seek, when in power, by what expedients to perpetuate | 


it, but to watch without ceasing the means of consoli- 
dating, for the advantage of all, the principles of autho- 
rity and morality, which defy the passions of men and the 
instability of laws.” 


MR. COBDEN ON PEACE, 

A public meeting to promote the objects and ad- 
vance the principles of the Peace Con , was held 
at Wrexham, on Tuesday. The meeting was held in 
the Union-hall, and, although the price of admission 
was 6d, to the body of the hall, and 1s. to the plat- 
form, upwards of 2000 persons were present. Shortly 
after seven o’clock the speakers entered the room, 
and were received with great cheering, and Mr. 
Cobden was hailed with Sons hearty rounds of ap- 
plause. He was accompanied by Mrs, Cobden, who 
took her station on the platform, and evidently took 
great interest in the proceedings, The chair was 
taken by Mr. Townshend Mainwaring, who briefly 
stated the object for which they were met. Mr. 
Sturge then gave an account of the joint mission of 
himself and Mr. Burritt to Schleswig-Holstein and 
Denmark, for the purpose of trying to put a stop to 
the war in the Duchies. 


‘On their return to England, they sought the influence 
of Lord Palmerston, in their humane and noble object; 
and since he had left the continent a correspondence had 
taken place between himself, his friend Elihu Burritt, 
and the members of both governments. A letter had 
been written by the Minister of Foreign Affairs in the 
Schleswig-Holstein government to Elihu Burritt, and 
sent through him to the Danish government, with a dis- 
tinct view that it should be considered official, and as the 
minister wished it should be made public, it stated that 
the Schleswig-Holstein government did not hesitate to 
submit to arbitration the whole question at issue, to 
which the Danish governmentassented. In a subsequent 
letter, dated Oet. 5, 1850, it was proposed that eight in- 
telligent and enlightened men should be appointed ar- 
bitrators by both governments, and in case they should 
not agree, that they should elect one umpire or more, 
whose decision should be final. This proposition was 
duly sent to Copenhagen, and the reply received to it 
gave an assurance that it should be re 0 into consider- 
ation.” 


He hoped that the friends of peace would gather 
courage from this to promote their principles by every 
legitimate mode, and would learn that where there is 
a disposition to preserve peace and concord there is 
no great difficulty in doing so. 


Mr. Richards, the secretary to the Peace Congress, 
next addressed the meeting on the horrors of war, 
and in ridicule of Sir Francis Head’s attempt to 
frighten the country into an encrease of our warlike 
establishments. 

Mr. Cobden was received with much cheering. 
He said he had not come there to talk of peace as an 
abstraction. He came there as a practical man to 
deal not simply with the question of peace and war, 
but to treat of that which was hardly of less import- 


| ance, namely, the question of the enormous burden- 


some standing armament which has become a question 
of the greatest moment to all governments if they wish 
to preserve their very existence in peace. In dealing 
with the political affairs of the country, he looked at 


As regards the | it in the light of a practical politician, and as a mem- 


ber of Parliament dealing with finance, he would 
treat it solely on the principles of economy, and with 
a view to lighten the burdens which press so 
heavily upon the people of this country from the un- 
necessary and ruinous taxation with which they are 
oppressed :— 

“He had no doubt that the very question now occu- 
pying the mind of the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
his retirement was the danger impending over himself 
and the Government with respect to the financial affairs 
of the state if they were not prepared to remit an enor- 
mous amount of taxation. (Cheers.) ‘There was a 
budget of nearly £50,000,000 to vote next session, and 
had it ever entered the minds of gentlemen present to 
analyze what it was composed of? In the first place, 
we had to provide £28,000,000, in round numbers, out 
of the taxation to meet the interest of the funded 
and floating debt, that debt of nearly £800,000,000 
having been almost every farthing contracted in former 
wars. (Hear, hear.) Deducting those £28,000,000, 
there were left £22,000,000, about £6,500,000 of which 
(he still spoke in round nnmbers) were alone required to 
carry on the civil government, including the expenses of 
the courts of law, of diplomacy, consular establishments, 
official salaries, and everything necessary to carry on the 
civil government. (Hear, hear.) After that, they hadto 
vote about £15,500,000 (he spoke of what was done last 
year) for the expenses of the army, navy, and ordance; 
so that out of the £22,000,000 required of you to pay the 
current expenditure of the State, more than two-thirds 
were required for military expenses—(cheers)—for these 
two-thirds taken from the taxation of the people were 
spent on red coats, blue jackets, and their appurtenances 
—(cheers and laughter)—and one-third covered all the 
other expenses. (/lear, hear.) He could not but think 
that he should deserve to be scouted if he talked to the 
people of financial reform, if he advocated the principle 
of free trade, subjecting all classes to the rivalry of the 
foreigner, and deciared that he wished to see the burdens 
of taxation reduced, and yet concealed from them the 
fact that out of our current expenditure about two-thirds 

went to the army, navy, and ordnance. (Hear, hear.) He 
therefore declared that if they wished any remission of 
the taxation which fell upon the homes of the people of 
| England and Wales they could only find it by reducing 
the great military establishments, and diminishing the 
money they paid to fighing men in time of peace. 
| ( Cheers.) ke doubt they would be met next session of 





Parliament with great clamours for a reduction of agreat 
number of taxes; but if we are to pay our debts, we can- 
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not remove taxes unless we reduce our expenditure. If 
they keep up their expenditure they must certainly ex- 
pect to have taxes to pay; and any sensible reduction in 
our burdens can only be made bya resolution that we 
will curtail the expenditure. But how must an inde- 
pendent member of Parliament deal with this question ? 
Amongst others will doubtless be brought forward mo- 
tions for the repeal of certain obnoxious taxes. Take, 
for instance, the window tax, the tax on knowledge, 
another tax on attorneys, who, we are told, are cally 
oppressed individuals, and the duty on malt—the last of 
whieh appeared to him to have much more reason in it 
than the rest. All these motions would doubtless be 
brought forward, and a simple aye or no is required 
upon the proposition. Now, he could not vote for taking 
off the tax unless it be clearly shown that with a diminu- 
tion of income there would be a reduction of expenditure. 
But he had no hesitation in saying that, when the next 
session of Parliament came, if the Government do not 
make a reduction in the military establishments, he 
should vote for taking off taxes, and they would then see 
if they could pay the military without the money. 
(Cheers.) He would admit that this was a clumsy way 
of doing business, and that it did not stand to his reason 
or logic; but he would have no alternative if they did 
not reduce the expenditure before they began to do away 
with the taxes. What could be a more fair and rational 
proposal than the one we now make for a reduction in 
our war establishments? He thought, after such meet- 
ings as the present, and after such a straightforward 
honest declaration of opinion by such a vast assemblage 
as he now saw before him, that he should be perfectly 
free im all consistency and honesty, if the Government 
persisted in their refusal to so reasonable a request, 
to leave them to cut their coat according to their cloth. 
Sir Francis Head had told them that they were in very 
great danger from the French, and that it was, therefore, 
necessary to keep up great military establishments. It 
was not necessary to give Sir Francis Head any other 
answer than that we would rather run the chance of 
France coming down upon us than keep up our present 
military establishment. He had done with reasoning on 
that subject. He would rather cut the taxes down to 
£10,000,000, and take all chances of danger, be it from 
one quarter or another. It was perfectly absurd to think 
of keeping up our present standard of taxes and expen- 
diture. (Hear, hear.) He called those men cowards that 
could write in such a manner as to talk of France taking 
possession of London. Who's afraid of them? (Laugh- 
ter.) He believed there never was an instance in the 





history of the world of 50,000 men, with all the apparel | 


of war and all the necessary muniments of war, trans- 
ported over salt water within a twelvemonth. But he 
would repeat that he would run all risks; but he would 
Say, that as an advocate for the reduction of armaments, 
he was not one who could plead guilty to the charge of 
being a coward or one who would submit to injustice.” 


They were often told that to have peace it was ne- 
cessary to be prepared for war. That was not Sir R. 
Peel's opinion :— 

*€ In the House of Commons, on the 12th of March, 
1850, Sic R. Peel spoke as he would presently read ; and 
he (Mr. Cobden) well remembered the feeling of surprise, 
not urmingled with a feeling of dissatisfaction, which 





pervaded that peculiar assembly when the words were 
delivered. He remembered when they were finished 
half-a-dozen of the members sitting round him (Mr. | 
Cobden) congratulated him on having again got Sir R. 
Peel for a movement in favour of reduction. (Cheers.) | 
‘The words of Sir R. Peel, to which he now alluded, were 
these :— 


“*For what was said about the comparative lightness of | 
taxation he cared nothing, for there were many taxes pressing | 
on the energies of the country and diminishing the comforts of 
the humbler classes, and their repeal, if it could be effected, 
with good faith and public security, would be of inestimable 
advantage to the nation. (Hear, hear.) Nay, more, be would 
say that intime of peace you must, if you meant to retrench, 
incur some risks. (Hear, hear.) If in time of peace you must 
have all the garrisons of our colonial possessions in a state of 
complete efficiency—if you must have all our fortifications kept 
in a state of perfect repair, he ventured to say that no amount of 
annual expenditure would be sufficient; and if you adopted the 
opinions of military men, who said that they would throw upon 
you the wholeresponsibility in the event of a war breaking out and 
some of our valuable possessions being lost, you would over- 
whelm the country with taxes in time of peace. (Hear, hear.) 
The Government ought to feel assured that the House of Com- 
mons would support them if they incurred some responsibility 
with respect to our distant colonial possessions by running a 
risk for the purpose of effecting a saving. (Hear, hear.) Bellum 
para, si pacem velis, was a maxim generally received, as if it 
were impossible to contest it; yet one that admitted of more 
contradiction, or should be accepted with greater reserve, never 
fell from the lips of man.’ 


When Sir R. Peel delivered those words, discrediting 
the authority of military men, he spoke in an assembly 
and especially from a side of the House where the mili- 
tary spirit was dominant ; and he must have felt those 
sentiments strongly, or in such an assembly, and in such 
an atmosphere, he never could have delivered them.” 





He referred to the monstrous waste of money in main- 
taining a European army of 4,000,000 men, living in 
idleness, under the pretence that all this was ne- 
cessary to maintain peace. He condemned the Rus- 
sian loan in strong terms, because it was giving the 
Emperor Nicolas more power to put down freecom :— 


‘*Phat loan was raised to pay for the atrocities perpetrated 
in the Hungarian war, not from the savings of Barings 
or Rothschilds, for they were not the people who lent tne 
money, but the small capitalists in England, who had 
small savings, and who wished to get five instead of 
four per cent. They lent that money, by which they 
as much cut the throats of the Hungarians, and de- 
vastated their villages as if they had gone there and 
done it with their own hands. (Hear, hear.) He 
was asked whether he, as a Freetrader, was consistent 





with his principles when he denounced this use of money ? 
He was told that aman had aright to lend his money 
without enquiring what it was wanted for. But if they 
knew it was wanted for a vile purpose had they the right 
of so lending it? (Hear.) He put this question toa city man 
—‘Somebody asks you to lend money to build houses 
with, and you know it is wanted for the purpose of build- 
ing infamous houses—would you be justified in lendin 
the money?’ He replied, ‘I would.’ He (Mr. Cobden 
rejoined, ‘ Then I am not going to argue with you—you 
are a man for the police magistrate to look after, for if 
you would lend money for building infamous houses you 
would very likely keep one yourself if you could get ten | 
per cent, by it.’ (Cheers, and laughter.) He (Mr. | 
Cobden) said that no man had a rigut to lend money if 
he knew it was to be applied to the cutting of throats. 
(Applause.) The ate of this system of enormous 
armaments was built on the system of lending money— 
(hear, hear);—and thereby were concentrated into one 
generation the evils of war, which could not otherwise 
be suffered except by successive generations. (J7car.) 
The system was indefensible, both on the principles of 
humanity and political economy; and he believed the 
time would come—it was coming (for he had witnessed 
from high intellectual sources the principle broached), 
when it would be called in question by future generations 
whether they should be held responsible for debts in- 
curred, often for keeping their own country in slavery, 
and also for foreign wars, in which they could have no 
possible interest. (Applause.)” 


Mr. Williams, M.P. for Macclesfield, afterwards | 
addressed the meeting. Hecontended that it was no | 








beginning to take some interest in the Eauman” ibition 
One of the oldest and wealthiest of ... ene aon 
the Goldsmiths’ Company, has unanimously deg) 


to award the sum of £1000 for prizes, j 
those — of > craft, of the nited K be given to 
ean produce works of the highest desi “ 

in gold and silver plate, for the Exhibition of "ea 
The £1000 is to be divided into prizes varyin ~ 
amount from £300 to £20 and £10, for works of the 
most costly description, which it is more than prob 4 
ble will be eventually purchased by the oan 4 
There will be services, candelabra, church plete ai 
smaller objects, even to a saltcellar, so that the most 
humble artisan in the craft shall reeeive his impulse 
to eneourage him in honourable exertion, as much in 
proportion as the first goldsmith in the land, The 
various works for competition are to be forwarded to 
the Goldsmiths’-hall, without the name of the owner 
when each piece will be rigidly scrutinized, and those 
possessing the highest standard of merit in both 
design and workmanship will be accepted and for. 
warded to the Exhibition, and take their stand in 
competition against the whole world, It has been 
determined, too, from motives of the most deligate 
consideration in regard to their own Position 
with the trade, that the assistance of several 
noblemen and gentlemen of known taste in the 
fine arts shall be obtained to aid the Court jn 
judging and awarding the prizes. It is said that 
many of the most eminent gold and silver smiths in 





less the interest than the duty of Great Britain to set | the metropolis are working silently, but ardent] 
, 


| the example to the civilized world, by greatly reducing | and we hope successfully, to produce the most cost! 


its present extensive armaments. | and beautiful works, such as will, indeed, gratify the 
— | sight of the lovers of exquisitely-wrought work in 


THE FUGITIVE SLAVE BILL. | the precious metals, Some will exhibit the richest 


The chief topic of interest in America continues to 
be the Fugitive Slave Bill. ‘The agitation becomes 
more and more exciting in the Northern States. It | 
has been condemned in the severest terms by several | 
religious bodies, and the citizens are recommended, | 
on principles of conscience, not to comply with its | 
provisions, Every attempt to put the law in execu- | 
tion has been met with general expressions of public | 
indignation. The opponents of the law in Boston 
have organized a large and active committee of vigi- 
lance, for the purpose of extending protection to the 
fugitives, and raising every barrier to the execution 
of the law. Several civil officers have refused the | 
United States marshal at Boston their aid in making 
arrests; neverthele<s, it is said that a number of 
fugitives, in dread of being captured, continue to fly 
to Canada. A telegraphic despatch received at 
Washington just before the America sailed from | 
Boston, states that President Fillmore had announced | 
his determination to call out the military to enforce 
the requirements of the law. 


THE EXHIBITION OF 1851. 

It is satisfactory to learn that, as regards the ac- 
commodation of visitors from the provinces, the views 
of the Commissioners have been cordially promoted 
by the Directors of the London and North Western 

Railway Company. We perceive from the Morning | 
Chronicle that a deputation from the Executive Com- 
mittee met the board on Tuesday, on the subject of 
the passengers by some of the excursion trains, con- 
templated by the company during the period of the 
Exhibition, being landed at the Kensington terminus | 
of the West London line, instead of at Euston- | 
square, and that, in consequence, directions have 
been given to the company’s engineers to pre- | 
pare the West London line for the conveyance of | 
passengers arriving for the Exhibition to Kensing- 
ton. The effect of this arrangement will be, that the | 
passengers by the London and North-Western, 
visiting the Exhibition, by proceeding to Kensington | 
instead of stupping at Euston-square, will save a 
journey through the streets of more than a mile and | 
ahalf. At Kensington they will be about one mile | 
and a quarter from the building; at Euston-square 
about three miles. It is contemplated that at the 
Kensington station more than 2500 passengers per 
day may be landed without delay or confusion. <As- 
suming that number of excursionists to arrive, it is 
evident that Oxford-street and the other great arteries 
of traffic between Oxford-street and Hyde Park will, | 
during a period of pressure, be materially relieved by 
this arrangement. No doubt the people of Ham- 
mersmith will derive some advantage from it; and it 
is anticipated that omnibusses will be ready at the | 
station to convey passengers at once to the Exhibi- 
tion at the lowest of the rates now charged by those | 
conveyances. : ; | 

Mr. Paxton’s magic palace begins already to fore- | 
shadow something of its ultimate grandeur. At the 
end of last week no less than 100,000 feet of glass had 
been placed in different portions of the roof, This | 
week several parts of the central avenue have been 
glazed. In contradiction of the report that the work- 
men employed at the Hyde-park palace are not re- 
ceiving full wages, the Morning Chronicle states 
that, in all cases, good workmen not only receive 
full wages, but that many of them, by contracting to 
perform a certain quantity of work, receive an addi- 
tional sum in the shape of profit. 

We are glad to see that the London companies are 





centre-pieces, candelabra, vases, goblets, &c.; and it 
said that there are many of the great jewellers who 
are vieing with each other to produee the most 
beautiful specimens from their ‘‘ateliers.” Qne 
Goliath in the trade will exhibit £100,000 worth of 
jewellery and precious stones. 

Vienna,—From Vienna accounts have reached us of 
a magnificent and costly contribution, which a furniture 
manufacturer of that town is sending. It will consist of 


| four rooms of a palace, each appropriately furnished and 


decorated. We are not yet at liberty to give the name 
of the manufacturer, or any detailed account of the fur- 


; niture. The material is a peculiar Indian wood, rather 


lighter in colour than rosewood, and is sculptured in the 
most artistic manner after the chastest designs of emi- 
nent artists. ‘The bedstead alone, which is already com- 
pleted, costs no less a sum than 12,000 gulden, about 
£1200, and the cost of the other articles is in proportion. 
‘Lhe manufacturer will be in London in a week or so, to 
arrange with the Commissioners for the space he will 
require, which will, of course, be considerable, as his 
coutribution will comprehend all the requirements for 


| the four principal rooms of a palace in a style of the 


utmost magnificence. The gentleman is one of the 


| members of the Vienna committee.— The Expositor, 


PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL EXHIBITION.—The Archi- 
tect says:—‘‘In consequence of the prospective rejec- 
tion of numbers of articles from the Exhibition for want 
of room, projectors have already in contemplation the 
establishment of a grand supplementary exhibition, 
which, it is supposed, will bring a large income. Mr, 
Freeman, the stone-merchant, is working, at the La- 
morna stone quarries, a block twenty feet in length, and 
weighing twenty tons. ‘This will, perhaps, have no 
English competitor ; but we are far behind other coun- 
tries—Russia for example—in monolithic monuments. 
London has not one, and yet this is a class of monu- 
ment which is striking, simple, and quite within the 
compass of our resources. 

How to Avorn Crowp1nc.—Everybody knows that 
the Exhibition will, from morning till night, be the most 
incessantly crowded place that ever all the world was 
bent upon seeing, Now, a very simple contrivance to 
obviate all these inconveniences would be to raise 3 
double tier, say of three or four steps, in the centre of 


| every passage; the whole matter would be exactly like a 


double flower-stand, could be made of cast iron, and need 
not in any case be more than about three feet high. By 
this arrangement four or five streams of spectators could, 
without in the slightest degree crowding upon each other, 
and with a perfect view of every one, pass through the 
Exhibition at the same time. Of course these flights of 
iron paths would cost a goodly sum, and take some time 
to make; but, as for the cost, they would pay for them- 
selves over and over again in the encreased speed with 
which they would enable spectators to pass through ; for 
one of the greatest difficulties of the Exhibition, indeed, 
one that will at certain holiday times amount to an im- 
possibility, will be to admit all who come, and yet, if 
there be delay, numbers will altogether miss their chance 
of seeing. 





THE “CRYSTAL PALACE.” 


There was a very large attendance of members and 
visitors at the usual weekly meeting of the Society of 
Arts, on Wednesday, the large hall being filled to 
overflowing. ‘The principal business of the evening 
was the reading of a paper by Mr. Paxton, on the 
origin and details of construction of the building for 
the Exhibition of 1851. Around the walls ot the 
room were suspended numerous drawings, illustrative 
of the subject of the lecture, against each of whie 
a strong light was directed as it was referred to in the 
course of the lecture. After a preliminary account 


of the various steps by which he has been enabled to 
effect the most marvellous improvements in the com- 
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struction of glass houses, Mr. Paxton gave the fol- 
lowing description of the Industrial-hall now being 
erected in Hyde-park :— 
«One great feature in the present building is, that 
sa aveetee of either stone, brick, or mortar is neces- 
to be used, but the whole is composed of dry mate- 
rial, ready at once for the introduction of articles for the 
Exhibition. By no other combination of materials but 
jron, and wood, and glass could this important re be 
‘ed: and, when we consider the limited period 
allowed for the erection of so stupendous a structure, 
the attainment of this all-important point has secured 
what may almost be deemed the most important con- 
sideration. The absence of mortar, plaster, or any moist 
material in the construction, together with the provision 
made for the vapours which will necessarily arise, and 
are condensed against the glass, enables the exhibitor at 
once to place his manufactures in their respective situa- 
tions without the probability of articles, even of polished 
ware, being tarnished by their exposure. The height of | 
the centre aisle is 64 feet, the side aisles 44 feet, and the 
outside aisles, or first story, 24 feet. The transept is 108 | 
feet in height, and has been covered with a semicircular | 
yoof, like that of the great conservatory at Chatsworth, 
jn order to preserve the large elm trees opposite to 
Prince’s-gate. The whole number of cast-iron columns 
js 3300, varying from 14 feet 6 inches to 20 feet in length. 
There are 2224 cast and wrought iron girders, with 1128 
intermediate bearers, for supporting the floors of the 
galleries over the large openings of the aisles. The 
jrders are of wrought iron, and those for the galleries 
are of cast iron. The fronts of the galleries are also sup- 
rted by cast-iron girders. The dimensions of the build- 
hg te, 1851 feet in length, and 456 feet in breadth in the 
widest part. It covers, altogether, more than 18 acres, 
and the whole is supported on cast-iron pillars, united by 
bolts and nuts fixed to flanges turned perfectly true, and 
resting on concrete foundations. The total cubic con- 
tents of the building are 33,000,000 feet. The six longi- 
tudinal galleries, 24 feet in width, running the whole | 
length of the building, and the four transverse ones, of 
the same dimensions, afford 25 per cent. additional exhi- 
biting surface to that bp tieeg on the ground floor. 
his extra space is suited for the display of light manu- | 
factured goods, and will also give a complete view of 
the whole of the articles exhibited, together with 
an extensive view of the interior of the building. In| 
order to give the roof a light and graceful appearance, | 
itis built on the ridge and furrow principle, and glazed | 
with British sheet glass. All the roof and upright sashes | 
being made by machinery, are put together and glazed | 
with great rapidity, for, being fitted and finished before | 
they are brought to the place, little more is required on | 
the spot than to place the finished materials in the posi- | 
tions intended for them. The length of sash-bar requi- 
site is 205 miles. The quantity of glass required is about | 
900,000 feet, weighing upwards of 400 tons. I have | 
tried many experiments in order to find out the most | 
suitable floors for the pathways of horticultural struc- 
tures. Stone is objectionable on many accounts, but | 
chiefly on account of the moisture and damp which it | 
retains, which renders it uncomfortable, especially to | 
those weating thin shoes. The difficulty of getting rid 
of the waste from the watering of plants is also an objec- 
tion; but, perhaps, the greatest is the amount of dust 
from sweeping, which always proves detrimental to 
plants. I likewise found that close boarding for path- 
Ways was open to many of the same objections as stone ; 
for, although damp or moisture was in part got rid of, still 
there were no means of immediately getting rid of dust. 
These various objections led me to the adoption of trellised 
wooden pathways, with spaces between each board, 
through which, on sweeping, the dust at once disappears, 
tnd falls into the vacuity beiow. Whilst the accomplish- 
ment of this point was most important in plant-houses, 
I consider it doubly so with respect to the industrial 
building, where there will be such an accumulation of 
various articles of delicate texture and workmanship. 
fore sweeping the floors of the great building, the 
whole will be sprinkled with water from a moveable hand- 
engine, which will be immediately followed by a sweep- 
ing-machine, consisting of muny brooms fixed to an 
a on light wheels, and drawn bya shaft. By 
# means a large portion of ground will be passed over | 
ina very short space of time. The boards for the floor | 
will be nine inches broad, an inch-and-a-half thick, laid 
half an inch apart, on sleeper joists, nine inches deep 
and three inches thick, placed four feet apart. This 
method of flooring, then, possesses the following advan- 
tages:—It is very economical, dry, clean, pleasant to 
walk upon, admits of the dust falling through the spaces ; | 
and, even when it requires to be thoroughly washed, the 
Water at once disappears betwixt the openings, and the | 
boards become almost immediately fit for visitors. The 
Ralleries will be laid with close boarding. ‘he ventila- 
tion of the building has been most carefully considered. 
A building where so many individuals will congregate 
must require a constant admission of pure air; and a 
Most copious supply is provided. Four feet round the 
whole of the basement part of the building is made of 
louvre-boarding : and at the top of each tier a similar 
Provision of three feet is made, with power to add an 
additional reap if required ; in the centre aisle, also, 
the air will be plentifully admitted. By simple ma- 
chinery the whole of this ventilation can be regulated 
with the Qreatest ease. ‘Ihe advantages of this kind of 
Ventilation are several. Louvre boards are very simple 
construction ; they can be opened and closed in- 
stantaneously with the greatest readiness; they nicely 
distribute the air, and yet admit a large volume of 
it; and, from the mauner in which they are placed over 
each other they effectually prevent the entrance of wet 
Mm rainy weather. In order to subdue the intense light 
80 large a building covered with glass, all the south 
eof the upright parts, and the whole of the angled 
roof, will be covered outside with canvass or calico, so 











| sell in the chair. 





d as to allowa current of air to pass between the 


canvass and the roof. Invery hot weather water may be 
poured on, which will very much assist in cooling the 
temperature within. Provision will be made to use the 
Indian plan of ventilation, if the heat is so intense as to 
render it desirable to have the temperature cooler than 
out of doors. A house was fitted up last summer at 
Chatsworth, as an experimental place to try this mode of 
ventilating, when it was found to answer the purpose 
admirably. The temperature was reduced in one hour 
from 85 to 78 degrees, without any other means being 
used to encrease the draught through the building. This 
sort of covering offers the following advantages :—the 
brightness of the light will be tempered and subdued ; 
the glass will be protected from the possibility of injury 
by hail; the screen being placed on the outside will 
render the building much cooler than if it were placed 
inside, and through this provision the ventilation can be 
regulated at pleasure. From the side galleries, running 


| the whole length of the building, there will be grand 
| views of the goods and visitors below, whilst the trans- 


verse galleries in the middle and at the ends will afford 
ample means for general supervision, and will serve to 
communicate between the side galleries. Magnifying 
glasses, working on swivels, placed at short distances, 
will give additional facility for commanding a more per- 
fect general view of the Exhibition. After the Exhibi- 
tion is over, I would convert the building into a perma- 
nent winter garden, and would then make carriage drives 
and equestrian promenades through it. Pedestrians 
would have about two miles of galleries and two miles of 
walks upon the ground floor, and sufficient room would 
then be left for plants. The whole intermediate spaces 
between the walks and drives would be planted with 
shrubs and climbers from temperate climates. In sum- 
mer the upright glass might be removed, so as to give 
the appearance of a continuous park and garden. A 
structure where the industry of all nations is intended to 
be exhibited, should, it is presumed, present to parties 
from all nations a building for the exhibition of their 
arts and manufactures; that, while it affords ample 
accommodation and convenience for the purposes in- 
tended, would, of itself, be the most singular and pecu- 
liar feature of the Exhibition.” 





THE DEMOCRATIC CONFERENCE, 

The Committee appointed by the above body to 
draw up an address to the country, met at the 
Chartist-oftice, 14, Southampton-street, Strand, on 
Wednesday evening, November 18—Mr. John Fus- 
Mr. Thornton Hunt moved the 
following address,* which, having been seconded 
by Mr, Stallwood, was unanimously adopted :— 


To the Members of the National Charter Association, 
Social Reform League, Fraternal Democrats, National 
Reform League, the several United Trades’ Bodies, 
and the Pubiic generally. 

Friends,— We hope that the terms of the proposed Union 
will receive your approbation, and that the union itself 
will have your cordial support. You will perceive that 
the declaration of the Conference rests on the universal 
principle, ‘‘ that all mankind are brethren, and are born 
with an equality of right to enjoy the earth, with all na- 
tive raw material on and beneath its surface—its seas, 
rivers, and the atmosphere around it.” The objects for 
which it is proposed that the National Charter and Social 
Reform Union should direct the movement of the people 
are—the enactment of the People’s Charter, whole and 
entire, the nationalization of land, a free and unrestricted 
press, a national system of secular education, and better 
employment of labour, with better distribution of the 
fruits of industry. This enumeration will show that the 
interest of every society represented at the Conference 
has been duly taken care of, and that the endeavour has 
been to effect an union which will be active and powerful 
in bringing about a better condition of the people politi- 
cally and materially. 

The rules have been made as simple as possible. All 
persons acquiescing in the objects of the National 
Charter and Social Reform Union are eligible to be- 
come members on the payment of threepence, for which 
oe will obtain a card, setting forth the objects and 
rules, 

The members formed into localities will be empowered 
to “‘enact bye-laws for their own guidance,” and “impose 
payments for /ocal purposes.” 

The general government of the ‘‘ Union”’ will be vested 
in a Central Committee, composed of three members 
from each body, giving in its adhesion to the Union (all 


| to be umpaid excepting the secretary), who will direct 


its affairs until the assembling of the National Con- 


| ference, on or before the month of May of next year. 


We know that it may be objected “ that the members of 
the Chartist body are much more numerous than those 
of any other associations, and should therefore return 
more members to the Council.”” Truly; but there can 
be no doubt that, without introducing so great an in- 
equality of numbers, the Charter will receive ample 
support as the primary object of the Union. It is already 
a primary object with the Fraternal Democrats and 
National Reform League. A large body of united trades 
put forward universal suffrage as one of their leading 
principles: and at the Conference none gave a more 
prompt and uearty support to the People’s Charter, 
‘*‘name and ali,’’ than the representatives of the So- 
cialists. 

We now refer the whole matter to you. 
advise that the several associations should immediately 
call their own members together, to take the proposed 
Union into consideration, Where no societies at pre- 
sent exist, public meetings may be called for the same 
purpose. 

Since former combined movements in furtherance of 





* This requires explanation, Mr. Hunt, on a bed of sickness, 


was unable, in person, to move the address, but was allowed 
to do so by letter, 


We would | 


| the Charter, circumstances have materially altered; 
| several obstacles to the power and well-being of the 
People have, in part or wholly, lost their force. Although 

the organization of the People abroad has proved too 
imperfect finally to establish their power, it has made 
| itself felt, and the time has passed when the People is 
| forgotten in the councils of state. Nor is it remembered 
| only by the bounty of Princes and Ministers: the People 
| is remembered because it has been felt to be a power in 
the state; and as such itis respected. At the same time, 
the conduct of the People generally has disarmed the 
fears of those who dreaded popular power, and in this 
country the opponents of universal suffrage have enor- 
mously dwindled in numbers and confidence. 

Concurrently with these great changes of opinion 
amongst influential classes heretofore opposed to us, 
opinion bas been unsettled on other questions of the 
greatest moment. More than one class is moving to- 
wards a radical change of taxation. The tenure of land, 
even the right of individual property in it, is questioned; 
the conflicts of protection and free trade have left both 
parties without the supreme good they expected, and 
they are obliged to dig deeper into the land itself for the 
root of the evils that Setrase the country. A new school 
of political @conomy is displacing the cold-blooded 
Malthusian school which has administered the poor-law 
for sixteen years. 

We feel, therefore, that the time has come when the 
People may reach forth its hand to take possession of 
power. The first object of the National Charter and 
Social Reform Union will be to complete the political 
right of the People, by moving for the enactment of the 
People’s Charter; and an advance might now be made 
with a great encrease of support, a great diminution of 
resistance; even our most inveterate enemies abating 
their confidence in themselves. At the same time the 
opportunity might be seized of giving such a shake to 
the load of taxation which oppresses the People, that it 
shall soon be lightened, and not slowly be made to fall 
into a juster settlement. And the state can be made to 
recognize the right of every man to labour, or to sub- 
sistence from the state, while bad laws fetter his labour 
and withhold him from the land to which he is born. 
The People might obtain for itself, even anticipating 
the tardy law making of Parliament, instant accession 
of power, sudden growth of influence over the councils 
ang state, and rapid improvement in material well- 

eing. 

The things wanted for this glorious movement are 
knowledge and union among the People of the opportu- 
nity which lies before it; union of all who are earnest in 
the service of the People. It is within the power of 
those who act for the People to form the nucleus of such 
a united national party as shall conduct the world at last 
to freedom. 

Water Coorgr, Georce J. Hotyoaxe, THoRN- 
TON Hunt, Georce W. M. Reyrnoips, Joun 
Suaw, EpMuND STaLLwoop, Isaac WILSON, 
JouN Fusse.t, Chairman, Joun Arnott, Se- 
cretary. 

14, Southampton-street, Strand, Nov. 13, 1850. 

P.S. We have appointed John Arnott, Secretary of 
the National Charter Association, of 14, Southampton- 
street, Strand, London, our Returning-officer, to whom 
all decisions—affirmative or negative—relative to the 
proposed “ National Charter and Social Reform Union,” 
must be sent on or before Wednesday, the 27th day of 
November next ensuing. 


THE NATIONAL REFORM ASSOCIATION, 

A public meeting convened by the King’s-cross 
meek 4 of the National Parliamentary and Reform 
Association, was held at the Prince Albert Tavern 
on Tuesday evening, for the purpose of pearing an 
address by Mr. Leblond, one of the members of the 
executive committee, on the advantages of union 
amongst all classes of reformers. Mr. Hinton, who 
was called to the chair, said he had heard it stated, 
and he believed there was truth in the report, that the 
present movement was not to have the support of the 
millocracy, He was not surprised at it, for he con- 
fessed he never expected any aid from that class, 
But he had no fear of the result on that account. The 
battle was one of right against might, and he was 
sure that in the end the right would triumph. 
Mr. Le Blond said it was quite true that the mill- 
| owners were not disposed to favour the movement. 
The reason was, that the millowners were repre- 
sented in the House of Commons—their own inte- 
rests were taken care of, and they had no interest 
in obtaining the franchise for their workmen, or, 
rather, they supposed they had an interest in keeping 
it from them. They were afraid, perhaps, that the 
taxation of the country, if the people were fairly and 
adequately represented, would fall on the shoulders 
of those who had the best right to bear it, Ifthe in- 
dustrious and labouring classes were honestly repre- 
sented, it could not be supposed for a moment that 
the same rate of taxation should be levied on the sloe 
leaves of India, which were imported for the poor 
man, and the fine and dear teas of China, which were 
used by the rich, (Haar, hear.) He then entered 
upon an examination of the principles and objects of 
| the association as they were laid down in the laws of 
membership. The first demand of the association, 
that every householder who was rated or liable to be 
rated to the relief of the poor, should be entitled to 
vote for members of Parliament, was so just and self- 
evident, that it was difficult to conceive how any 
| person could dispute it, if history had not assured 

them that those who had enjoyed a monopoly of 
power themselves were deaf to reason and justice 
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when they were called on to resign it. But he was 
Pe passa to go further, and to assert for every man of 

ll age, unstained by crime, the right of the franchise. 

Mr, Le Blond then went on to develope his argu- 
ment at much length, which he supported by various 
facts and figures, principally derived, as he stated, 
from the tracts of the association, and concluded a 
very impressive address amidst the applause of the 
meeting. 





TESTIMONY IN FAVOUR OF SECULAR 
EDUCATION. 

At the late Educational Conference at Manchester 
Mr. G. J. Holyoake, delegate from the John-street 
Institution, London, and two other places, sought an 
opportunity of explaining the views of secular educa- 
tion entertained by those whom he principally repre- 
sented. Such an opportunity not occurring, he has 

iven in the Reasoner the remarks he wished to make. 

e quote them as representing the opinions of a 
party of a different character from what the public 
expec 

“ Gentlemen,—Your secretary, the Reverend Mr. 
McKerrow, has laid it down that they who have a right 
to speak here ‘are those who have travelled far to be 
with you and are friendly to your objects.’ I have both 
these qualifications. Moreover, I can give you an assu- 
rance, which you all profess to need, with which to 
answer your enemies, and which no one else among you 
can give. I observe youonly propose to extend the great 
benefit of public instruction to the religious sects among 
you. Although you exclude my friends, I yet rejoice 
that fraternity is so far developed among you to enable 
you to do justice to each other. Though you may not 
give education to us, yet I will help you to give it to 
yourselves. You all fear infidelity. You have all said 
so. Yet I do not fear religion; and though, if we 
should propose to make national instruction Atheistic, 
you would have none of it; yet, if you even propose to 
make it religious, yet would we accept it; for we value 
knowledge so much, and have so much confidence in 
the instruction of the intellect, that we will pay any 
price for it, even that of all your creeds, if they must be 
mixed up with it. So much for my friendliness to this 
cause of national instruction. And here let me say that, 
if all infidelity, as you confidently believe, originates in 
antagonism, how know you that, were you generous 
enough to concede schools in which the child of the 
Atheist could be taught, you might not one day boast of 
temples in which the child of the Atheist might worship? 
My assurance is this, that your fears are utterly, ridicu- 
lously groundless that secular instruction will be Infidel. 
When I think of the public progress, I wish instruction 
to be secular; when I think of the present progress of 
my party, | pray that it may be still mixed up with 
religion. I have looked where the majority of our con- 
verts come from, and I find that they are furnished from 
the ranks of religious teaching. If any man among you 
will be the friend of Infidel progress, give us religion 
in abundance, mixed up with scholastic teaching. When 
I hear the religious standing up contending for Biblical 
and Credal teaching in all our common schools, I re- 
joice over his folly, so far as defeating him is con- 
cerned. One whom you call your Master told you to 
render to Cesar the things which are Cesar’s, and to 
God the things which are God’s; but you seize upon 
the undeveloped soul of the young child, and mix up 
before him the things of the world with the things of 
Heaven, till he does not know which is which, and 
he grows up in disregard of both. His perceptions 
blunted, his taste destroyei, he grows up indifferent 
to things sacred or secular. He is of no good to the 
Church, of no good to progress; he is a blot upon 
society, and a scandal to his teachers. Yet this man I 
ean win, though he is hard to restore to duty and life, 
because he is accessible. The purely religious man is 
exclusive, and he will not hear; but the indifferent can 
be reached, and those we can reach we can win. You 
make the indifferent by your mixed teaching, and thus 

ou help us. The wisest and fairest of modern Christians 
9 told you that the soul is that side of our nature 
which comes in contact with infinite. But this can only 
be developed by pure cultivation. In political economy 
you have a division of labour, and you know its advan- 
tages; in your colleges you have adopted an independent 
study of philosophy, and you know the profit thereof. 
When will you act as wisely with regard to religion? 
Every professor tells you, you cannot learn two things 
at once; yet you will persist in teaching two things at 
once. Whatis the consequence? you tell us that God 
is the name of that ineffable Being who sits on his throne 
of stars, the Mighty Arbiter of human destiny. he 
prostitute that great name to common purposes. You 
spout it on platforms, you parade it in lectures; it is the 
word of the hour in every newspaper; it is the catch- 
word of every tract; every man hastens to hoist it as 
the badge of his respectability ; it is abandoned to the 
mob; it is the war-ery of factions, the shuttlecock of 
parties, and, that it may nowhere escape the contempt 
which familiarity ever breeds, you condemn it to be the 
task word of your schools. Then you come down with 
the cry that the people have no reverence, and that the 
Atheist has taken it away. When the Atheist is religious, 
he will have a religion which he can trust. When he 
believes in God he will not treat him so. Accept, there- 
fore, the disinterested warning of one you consider an 
enemy, and make instruction secular if you wish to save 
yourselves,” 


t 





AN AFFAIR OF HONOUR. 

A hostile meeting took place about half-past six 
o'clock on Saturday morning, at the Fifteen Acres, 
in the Phoenix-park, Dublin, between the Marquis of 
Sligo and Mr, Ousely Higgins, M.P. for Mayo, The 





noble Marquis was attended by Mr. Moore, M.P. for 
Mayo, as his second, and Captain Oakes, of the 17th 
Lancers, acted as the friend of Mr. Higgins. The 
parties had been placed on the ground, when the 
second of one of them squibbed a pistol prior to load- 
ing it. The noise alarmed a policeman stationed in 
the vicinity of the Viceregal Lodge, who came up, 
and all the parties were taken into custody. In the 
course of the forenoon they were brought before Mr. 
O'Callaghan, the presiding magistrate at Henry- 
street Police-office, who required the principals and 
their seconds to enter into securities to keep the 
peace, each of them in personal recognizances to the 
amount of £200, and two sureties of £100 each. The 
parties were then discharged, It appears that the 
cause of quarrel arose at a meeting of the Poor-law 
Guardians of the Union of Westport, where the Mar- 
quis of Sligo made some objections to Mr. Ousely 
Higgins, respecting his qualification as an ez officio 
guardian. ‘That gentleman was not then present, but 
his father, Captain Fitzgerald Higgins, defended the 
qualification, Subsequently, Mr. Ousely Higgins 
forwarded a letter to Lord Sligo, containing language 
which was considered offensive. The result was a 
hostile message from the noble Marquis, conveyed 
through Mr. Moore, M.P., and a meeting was fixed 
to take place, which was, however, interrupted be- 
fore any damage had been done. 





ANOTHER COLLIERY EXPLOSION, 


We know not what wages colliers earn generally, but 
they ought to be paid liberally, considering the risks 
they run. Another explosion of fire damp has taken 
place this week, by which twenty-six persons have lost 
their lives. The scene ofthis melancholy catastrophe 
was the Houghton pit, near Newbottle, in the county of 
Durham, At the time of the explosion, there were 150 
men and boys in the pit, engaged in the various workings 
The explosion was sudden. A loud report was heard, 
which reverberated through all the workings, and was soon 
indicated at bank—a term applied to the entrance of the 
shaft. Most of the persons who perished lost their lives 
by attempting to get through the choke damp towards 
the shaft. Several were burnt. Some were found with- 
out heads, others without legs or arms; portions of the 
same body were found in different and distant places, 
showing the great violence of the fire. It is impossible 
to tell with certainty where the fire originated, so great 
is the havoc made in its vicinity, and the men working 
near it were blown to a great distance. One ofthe over- 
men was in the pit at the time, and on hearing the ex- 
plosion he ran in the direction whence the noise pro- 
ceeded, in order to ascertain the cause, when he met the 
rush of fire, which carried him along in its scorching 
embrace till death terminated his agony. His body was 
found a calcined mass. ‘The event has created a deep 
sensation throughout the district, and thousands have 
visited the locality from a distance, making enquiries. 





SERIOUS CHARGE AGAINST A CLERGYMAN. 

The Reverend Robert Abercrombie Johnstone, rector 
of West Horndon, who was charged a few weeks since; 
onthe information of Mary Anne Doe, a younggirl living 
under his roof in the capacity of a domestic servant, with 
having committed a criminal assault upon her on the 
morning of the 8th ultimo, and who has been remanded 
from time to time by the bench of magistrates at this 
place, in consequence of the absence of the complainant, 
surrendered on Thursday, for the purpose of meeting the 
charge. ‘lhe proceedings excited considerable interest, 
and a very full bench attended. In consequence of undue 
influence having been exerted to keep the parties out of 
the way, the case was again remanded till next Thurs- 
day, but ata later hour atelegraphic message arrived, 
stating that the girl and her parents had been found, the 
Magistrates proceeded with the case. ‘The parties who 
had brought the complaint and afterwards absconded, 
were apprehended in the neighbourhood of Islington. 
As soon as Mrs. Doe saw her daughter in custody, she 
ran towards her, and, grasping her hand, said, ‘‘ Now 
mind, my child, you tell the gentlemen that it was all 
wrong what you told them before; and, if they ask you 
how you came to tell such a tale, say you wasn’t in 
your right mind, and you didn’t know what you said.” 
Before the examination began, all the witnesses having 
been ordered out of court, the mother of the girl, 
who had been sitting beside her, rose to leave the room. 
As she was doing so, it was observed that she held up 
her finger in a threatening manner to her daughter. 
The result was, the girl flatly denied all her former 
statement. When pressed upon any point in her pre- 
vious deposition, she invariably sheltered herself by 
remarking that she did not know what she said when she 
laid the complaint, and that she was sorry for having done 
so. After some discussion, in the course of which Mr. 
Lewis, a magistrate, mentioned that the mother of the 
girl had complained to him, in his private capacity, of the 
treatment her daughter had suffered from Mr. John- 
stone, and entreated his interference. The Chairman 
said they had two affidavits made by the complainant 
now before them. One of them, which had been sworn 
in his absence, seriously affected the character of the 
defendant. ‘lhat which had been sworn in his presence 
entirely rebutted the other. How the complainant had 
been induced thus to vary her statement did not appear ; 
but, as the facts stood, there were certainly no grounds 
for detaining the defendant in custody. ‘The case was 
therefore dismissed. Mr. Johnstone then retired, and 
the court was presently cleared. After the proceedings 
had terminated, the bench gave instructions to Mr. Lewis 
to prefer a bill of indictment for perjury against Mary 
Anne Doe. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Queen held a Privy Council o 
Windsor Castle, which was attended by Mimneait?: 
travelled from town by the Great Western Railway’ Ma 
Queen held a Court afterwards, at which Mr] The 
Martin was presented, and kissed hands on bei 

ointed a Baron of her Majesty’s Court of Exch “4 

he Queen was pleased to confer the honour of k my 
hood upon him. Mr.Charles Locke Eastlake Presi ~ 
of the Royal Academy, was also presented to the Q 4 
by Sir George Grey, and had the honour of kni hthood 
— age co by her Majesty. Luncheon = 
served to the noblemen and gentleme 
ere Court. » PACOER et tp 

rince Albert attended at the Town-hall, Wj 

Wednesday morning, at eleven o’clock, mh Yer ~ 
in as a freeman, and as the High Steward of the borough 
of Windsor. The Mayor, Recorder, and Town Co = 
were present. = 

Prince Albert arrived at the new palace at W 
at a quarter before twelve o'clock on Thursda 
to inspect Mr. Dyce’s fresco in her Majesty’s robj 
room, He afterwards presided at a meeting of ra 
Royal Commission for the promotion of the Exhibition 
of the Works of Industry of all Nations to be held in 
the year 1861, and returned to Windsor soon after three 
o'clock. 

In celebration of the birth-day of the Prince of Wales 
which fell on the 9th inst,, the Royal Horse Guards under 
the command of Colonel Bouverie, and the first battalion 
of the Coldstream Guards, under the command of 
Colonel Codrington, paraded on the eastern terrace of the 
Castle in the presence of her Majesty and Prince Albert 
who were accompanied by the Prince of Wales, Prince 
Alfred, the Princess Royal, and the Princess Alice and 
were attended by the equerries in waiting. The troops 
fired a feu de joiin honour of the day. Mr. Roberts 
Welsh harper to the Prince of Wales, attended in the 
evening, and had the honour of performing before her 
Majesty and the Court. 

The Countess de Neuilly, with the Duchess of Orleans 
the Count de Paris, and the Duke de Chartres the 
Prince and Princess de Joinville, and the Duke and 
Duchess d’Aumale, visited the Queen and Prince Albert 
on Wednesday afternoon. 


estminster 
'Y, and went 





The statement which appeared in the Standard, that 
the Duke of Norfolk would preside at a dinner to be 
given in honour of the restoration of the Catholic 
hierarchy in England is flatly contradicted. 

The letter dated Liverpool, purporting to be from the 
Duke of Atholl, and giving a novel version of the famous 
encounter between that nobleman and the two Cam- 
bridge students, turns out to have been a forgery. The 
Perth Courier denies its authenticity “ upon authority,” 
and affirms that the Duke has not been cut of Scotland 
for some time. 

To the honour of the freemasons of Aberdeen, a nu- 
merously signed petition has been got up, praying that 
the Duke of Atholl may be relieved of the Grand Mas- 
tership. 

The Bishop of Winchester has appointed his son, the 
Reverend George Sumner, to tne living of Old Alresford ; 
and the Reverend — Pigou to the living of New Alres- 
ford; both vacant by the resignation of the Reverend the 
Earl of Guildford. His lordship has not as yet filled up 
the living of Medsted, vacant fro n the same cause. 

Mr. George Arbuthnot has been appointed to the 
Auditorship of the Civil List, one of the most important 
offices in the Treasury. Mr. Stephenson, one of the 
private secretaries especially referred to by Sir R. Peel, 
will succeed Mr. Arbuthnot as private secretary to Sir 
Charles Wood.— Times. 

Several Roman Catholic families of distinction intend 
to take up their residence at Tunbridge Wells during 
the winter. The Reverend Dr. Wiseman, Archbishop of 
Westminster, has taken No. 16, Calverley-park, and Mr. 
Wilberforce, brother to Archdeacon Wilberforce and the 
Bishop of Oxford, two houses recently erected in Mount 
Ephraim-road, 

The announcement in the evening papers of Monday 
of the sudden and unexpected arrival of Cardinal Wise- 
man in the metropolis occasioned considerable interest 
among the Catholics and Protestants, and, at an early 
hour on Tuesday, a large number of respectably-attired 
persons, of both persuasions, assembled round St. 
George’s Chapel, in the expectation of catching 4 
glimpse of the newly-created Archbishop, and many, 
anticipating that he would officiate during the early 
morning service, entered the edifice; but they were 
doomed to disappointment, as the Cardinal not only did 
not attend the service, but had not arrived at his tem- 
porary residence up to the departure of those who were 
induced by curiosity to attend. Exactly at eleven 
o'clock, however, a private carriage, drawn by a pair of 
greys, was driven to the entrance of the clergyman’s re 
sidence attached to St. George’s Chapel, from which the 
Cardinal alighted, attended by his chaplain, who carried 
a small leather portmanteau and a large packet of letters. 
His Eminence, who appeared in excellent health, was 
enveloped in a large blue cloak, and had a superbly- 
bound Roman missal in his hand. On Wednesday he 
commenced his duties in London, by performing the 
eight o’clock mass at the Roman Catholic Cathedral, St. 
George’s-in-the-Fields, which it is said he will continue 
to - throughout the week. ‘The congregation was Very 
small. 

We have much satisfaction in stating that the canvass 
for Lord Palmerston is now progressing most satisfac- 
torily, and that little doubtis entertained of his triumphant 
returnas lord rector. If our townsmen butjoin with the 
students in their course, Glasgow, we trust, will soon have 
the proud satisfaction of seeing and hearing one of the 
most effective orators and distingnished statemen of this 
or any age.—North British Mai. ae 

Mr. Baron Martin, in announcing his “ unsolicited 
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slevation to the bench, and his consequent resignation of | An enormous mass of earth fell from the summit of 
the representation of Pontefract, says, in his address to | the Semmering, on the outskirts of Lower Austria, on 
the electors :—“* I am happy to learn that I am likely to | the 27th ultimo. A considerable portion of the Vienna 
be succeeded by a gentleman of a distinguished York- | Railway, now under construction on that point, was 
shire family, and one whom I am confident will to his | buried under it, together with labourers at work on the 
utmost maintain the supremacy of the Queen, the civil | spot. Measures were immediately taken to rescue them, 
and religious rights and liberties of her subjects, and the | but out of the twelve found hitherto only five are alive. 
independence of the kingdom. lig, The catalogue of the book fair of Saint Michael, at 
There is no longer any doubt as to Mr. More O’Fer- | Leipsic, which is about to open, consists of 384 pages, and 
rall’s retirement from the Government of Malta. Hehas | contains the titles of 5033 works which have been published 
declared that he shall leave in April next, as his consti- | in Germany since the Easter fair. The number exceeds 
tution will not permit of his risking another summer on | by between 1200 and 1500 that of any fair since the revo- 
the Malta island. Lord Beaumont is to succeed Mr. | lution of 1848. ; Ke 
More O'Ferrall. ‘ es Hungary, in spite of the present lull in its political 
Mr. Charles Norris Wilde, of the firm of Wilde, Rees, | affairs, appears to be socially in a deplorable condition. 
and Co., in College-hill, a nephew of the Lord Chancellor, | Murders by night in the streets of Pesth, highway 
and we believe his son-in-law also, has been appointed to | robberies at the very gates of large towns, and all kinds 
the office of Secretary of Lunatics, vacant by the death | of agrarian outrages, are of daily occurrence. 3 
of Mr. Cartledge. The secretaryship in lunacy is worth A letter from Pesth states that great sensation has 
about £800 a-year, but its possessor holds his place at | been caused in that city by the families of several per- 
the pleasure of the Chancellor, and is removable by his | sons, who were executed in virtue of sentences of the 
jaccessor.— Chronicle. ’ A : revolutionary court-martial, having commenced actions 
In consequence of the repairs required at the Mansion- | against the judges of the courts to recover damages. 
house, the Lord Mayor and the Lady Mayoress will not The President and Secretary of the Navy have granted 
take up their abode there until after Christmas. to the United States Central Committee a first-class 
A Court of Directors was held at the East India House | national frigate or steamer, for the purpose of transport- 
on Wednesday, when Lieutenant-General Sir John Grey, | ing specimens of American manufactures, products, and 
K.C.B., was sworn in Commander-in-Chief of the Com- | inventions to the great National Exhibition. 
ny’s forces, and second member of council on the wo very smart shocks of earthquake were felt at 
mbay establishment. Malta on Saturday, the 25th of October, at five minutes 
We have great pleasure in stating that her Majesty | before one, p.m., which, though they extended over a pe- 
has been pleased to grant a pension of £100 a-year to | riod of only a few seconds, have damaged the walls of 
Mr. John Payne Collier, the editor of Shakspeare, and | several old buildings. The first shock was accompanied 
author of ** The History of the English Stage.” | by a loud rumbling sound. 
It is confidently reported in military circles that the | A Mr. Orlandi made a balloon ascension at Barcelona 
large sum of sixteen thousand pounds has been offered | on the 27th ultimo. As no news was obtained of him for 
by the Major of a Lancer Regiment, recently quartered | two days, great uneasiness was felt lest he should have 
in Brighton, for the purchase of the Lieutenant-Colonelcy, | met with the same unhappy fate as Monsieur Arban. 


and refused after two days’ deliberation. The highest sum | He had, however, a very narrow escape of his life. The 
ever given for the purchase of a step was, we believe, 
twenty thousand pounds. 
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of Poland. Fancy dresses were “few and far between,” 
and military dresses were not so abundant as on former 
occasions. A transparency of the Palace of Glass for 
the Great Exhibition of 1851, attracted its share of 
attention. The arrangements to avoid a crush were 
excellent, and the refreshments on a most liberal scale, 
Dancing was kept up with animation till a very late hour. 
It is said that the institution will benefit more than £1000 
by the evening’s proceedings. 

The Commissioners of Woods and Forests (who, by 
the last returns, have a cash balance in hand of 
£171,306 11s. 3d.) completed the purchase of the Red 
House, Battersea, last week, and have given directions 
for Battersea-park to be proceeded with. They have also 
manifested a laudable interest and concern for the : 
healthful recreation of the 30,000 inhabitants of the 
borough of Finsbury, comprising the squalid masses of 
Saffron-hill, St. Luke's, and Clerkenwell. The proposed 
park for Finsbury has occupied their serious attention ; 
and the committee appoir.ted at the aggregate meeting, 
held in Sadler’s Wells Theatre, have resumed thelr 
labours. 

The nomination of Sheriffs for the different counties of 
England and Wales, for the ensuing year, took place in 
the Court of Exchequer on Tuesday. There was a large 
concourse of people present on the occasion. On the 
bench were, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir George 
Grey, and Mr. Fox Maule; and the following Judges 
were present :—Lord Campbell, Lord Chief Justice of 
the Queen’s Bench; Sir John Jervis, Lord Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas; Sir Frederick Pollock, Lord Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer; Mr. Baron Platt, Mr. Baron 
Alderson, Mr. Justice Coleridge, Mr. Justice Wightman, 
Mr. Justice Williams, and Mr. Justice Talfourd. After 
the usual preliminaries, the names contained in the list 
were, with some variations, appointed, 

A supplement to the Gazette of Tuesday contains a 
notice that Parliament, which stands prorogued to 
Thursday, the 14th day of November instant, is further 
balloon was wafted over the snow-covered mountains of | prorogued to Tuesday, the 17th day of December next. 
| Vallvidrera, where it was enveloped in a thick mist, now Mr. Faraday, at the last monthly meeting of the Royal 

and then pierced by lightning. The intrepid aeronaut | Institution, announced to the members present his dis- 
was covered with a thick coating of hail, that fell inces- | covery (the subject of a paper sent in to the Royal So- 
| santly. Having ascended above the cloud, he caught | ciety) that oxygen is magnetic, that this property of the 
another glimpse of the sun, and, seeing that the wind | gas is affected by heat, and that he believes the diurnal 
changed in a south-westerly direction, he resolved to de- | variation of the magnetic needle to be due to the action 
scend to the earth, which he could not in the least dis- | of solar heat on this newly-discovered characteristic of 
tinguish. The wind drove the balloon with terrible ve- | ozygen—the important constituent of the atmosphere. 
locity, and at last it fell into the sea, where M. Orlandi, We are glad to learn that during the winter months 
holding fast by the ropes, managed to keep himself above | there will be no actual diminution of moment in our 
water during three hours, when he was washed on shore | communications with New York this year, inasmuch as 
at ten at night, his balloon being carried out tosea again, | the United States’ mail steamers have very judiciously 
After two hours spent on the cold sand he recovered his | arranged to run their steam-ships from New York and 
strength sufficiently to get up and look out for shelter. | vice versa, every alternate week, with the Cunard squad- 
He was stopped by one of the coast-guard, who was| ron. Mails will thus be despatched weekly, as at the 
about to shoot him as a smuggler or a bandit, but | present moment. ‘ 

recognizing him as the man of the balloon (el hombre The America, mail steamer, went aground, at four 
del globo) he took him to a village and put him to bed. o'clock on Saturday morning, close to the Gally-head 

M. Fenzi, the Florence banker, and other Tuscans, | coast of Cork; but, on the rising of the tide, she backed 
who have married English women, have called upon all | off without any damage, and the accident was not known 
those who are in the same position to join them in an | to the passengers for two hours after. 
undertaking calculated to diminish the influence of the In more than one church the Gutta Percha Company’s 
French press in Tuscany, and to encrease that of the | tubes have been fitted up from the pulpit and reading 
English press, by the monthly publication in the Italian | desk to pews occupied by deaf persons, and notwith- 
tongue of the best articles of British newspapers. ‘This | standing they may sit upwards of thirty feet from the 
periodical is to be called the ** Rivista Britannica.” pulpit, they can hear every word perfectly. 

The two German travellers, Overbeck and Barth, who Upwards of eight hundred hands have turned out at 
accompanied the expedition of Richardson to the interior | the Brymbo colliery for an advance in their wages of 
of Africa, have been heard of. A report received at | sixpence per day, and no arrangement appears likely to 
Berlin, dated the 16th of August, left them 300 miles | be come to. ‘The company have given notice to all their 

| south-east of Tripolis, where they intended to await the | hands to quit, in order to avoid violence between those 
| termination of the rainy season; they were preparing | men who would continue to work and the turn outs. 
canoes, which will be carried by camels, and used to | The strike is expected to be general in the district, the 
cross the rivers. The traveliers are assisted by contri- | colliers of several adjacent pits having turned out. 
butions both from the King and the Geographical Society A boy, named William Shakspear, was charged before 
of Berlin. , Mr. Lucy, magistrate of Birmingham, with pocket picking 

A riot against the Christian population has broken out | jast week. The incident caused some amusement in the 
at Aleppo. A multitude of Franks were killed, and their police court. 
houses sacked and burnt. The Turkish soldiers remained An extensive fire commenced in a range of premises 
tioting occurred. Parodi’s arrival, like that of her | quiet spectators of these outrages. ened belonging to Mr. Har:idine, a rag merchant, in Butler’s- 
Swedish rival, had created some sensation, and at mid- | |The most interesting point of immediate interest, on | walk, Bermondsey-street, on Tuesday morning, which 
night she had been serenaded by some of the enthusiasts | this continent, says the New York Herald, is the suc- 7 extended into Blue Anchor-place, threatening 

| t 








General Neumayer, having refused the command of 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Military Divisions, and de- 
manded to be placed on half-pay, the President, taking 
into consideration the General's former services, has 
retained him in active service. 

The civil law in Belgium, the same for the royal family 
as for the other citizens, requires the nomination of a 
guardian when there are children left minors by the death 
of either of the parents. In order to obey this law in | 
the case of the young princes and princesses, a family 
council was held on Saturday at Brussels, under the pre- 
sidency of M. Peeters, juge de paix. The council was 
thus composed: On the maternal side—the Duc de Ne- 
mours, represented by the Prince de Leiningen; the Duc 
d@Aumale, represented by General Jacqueminot; the 
Prince de Joinville, representes) by General Evains. On 
the paternal side—Prince Albert, represented by M. Van 
Praet ; M. de Gerlache, First President of the Court of 
Cassation ; M. Leclercq, Procureur-General of the same 
court. The king delegated M. Conway, intendant of the 
Civil List,as his representative. The council nominated 
the Duc de Nemours to the office, and authorized him to 
accept the inheritance of the Queen, by inventory, ac- 
cording to the wish of the king. 

Professor Kinkel, who was sentenced to death for the | 
share he took in the Baden insurrection, and the story 
of whose wrongs we lately gave in the Leader, escaped 
on the night of the 6th instant from the House of Cor- 
rection at Spandau. On his cell being opened next 
morning it was found empty, and a rope hanging from 
the window showed that he had descended by it to the 
ground. 

The latest news of Jenny Lind represent her as enjoy- 
ing quieter triumphs in New York. She had sung at 
several concerts, one of which was conducted with Bar- | 
num’s three dollars charge for admittance. Entire satis- | 
faction attended the experiment, and no confusion or 


of New York. Parodi, apt and impulsive, threw a cloak | cessful negotiation of Messrs. White and Vanderbilt, e destruction of the National Schools, and several other 
around her shoulders, stepped into the balcony of the | with respect to the Nicaragua canal. They have so far | erections used for private and manufacturing purposes. 
hotel, and returned the greeting witha rich ery of ‘* Viva | succeeded as to induce the principal capitalists of London | Jt was not until nearly three o’clock that the mastery 
l'America” and ‘* Viva I'Italia.” | to throw open one-half of the stock of the canal for | over the fire could be obtained, and not until several 

Mr. Charles Mottley, one of the most ardent collec- | British competition. , buildings were destroyed, including some belonging to 
tors of books, who died in September last, has bequeathed | A large meeting assembled at Ww orcester, Massa- Mr. Murrell, the straw merchant; Mrs. Ock, private 
his library to the French Republic, on condition that it | chusetts, on the 23rd ultimo, to consider the question of | house; and Mr. Harridine, the rag merchant. The 
shall be placed in a gallery bearing his name as the | Woman's rights, duties, and relations. Among the more | schools adjoining fortunately received no damage, but 
donor. The Constituzionnel states that the British | prominent persons present were Lucretia Mott, Abby | several of the contiguous houses were greatly injured by 
Museum had offered £12,000 for this collection. Foster, Harriett Hunt, Paulina Wright Davis, W. H. | the hasty removal of furniture. 


eRe Channing, F. Douglas, J. C. Hathaway, Hannah Dar- During the Castle Donington feast the keeper of Mr. 
lington, and Sarah Tyndale. The discussion took a very Batty’s menagerie went into the area of the carriages in 


The Municipal Council of Paris, in its last sitting, wide range, involving the right of woman to admission 


Voted 1,139,950f. for the year for the expenses at- 
tendant on the support of foundlings, and a supplement 
of 31,000f. for the better organization of the service of 
Wet hurses, so as to prevent the casualties which now 
occur from the want of the proper means of securing 
the health and good condition of the children confided to 
their care. 

Barbés and Blanqui were removed from Paris in a 
Post-chaise, on their way to Belle-Isle, last week. 

Aherd of cattle strayed on to the Nevers Railway, 
4ear Guetin, one night last week. Presently the mail 
traincame up, and, not seeing them, dashed into the 
midst. Eight of the poor beasts were killed, and the 
Mangled remains having blocked up the wheels of the 
locomotive, it ran off the rails, dragging with it the tender 
and two baggage wagons. The driver and the fireman 
Were thrown off, but not hurt; the conductor of the 
aggage wagons jwas thrown high into the air, and fell 
on the wires of the electric telegraph, but he was not 
Seriously injured. 

In a Cabinet Council held at Vienna on the 9th in- 
stant, Marshal Radetzky protested in terms of great 
Severity against the aggressive policy of the Cabinet. 


to the universities, her right to partnership in the 
labours and gains, the risks and remunerations of pro- 
ductive industry, and a coequal share in the formation 
and administration of laws. Resolutions in favour of 


these claims on behalf of woman were passed unani- | 


mously, and the convention closed its labours, after 
having sat two days. 
An abortive attempt at revolution was contemplated 


at Panama last month, the chief object being to separate | 


that part of the Republic of Nueva Granada from the 
rest, to make it independent as a Republic of Nueva 
Colombia, and then to join that of the United States. 
The principal movers in the affair were De Theller, for- 
merly a Canadian rebel, afterwards a naturalized citizen 
of the Western States; General Espinoe, some other 
few native, American, French, and Italian residents in 
Panama. The general opinion was, that their intention 
was plunder, without any political feeling. 


A brilliant and fashionable company assembled on 


Thursday night in Guildhall, to do honour to the ball in 
aid of the funds of the Literary Association of the friends 





a state of intoxication, where he came in contact with 
one of the bears, and after a considerable contest the man 
and bear rolled down to the elephant, who, seeing the 


| danger of the keeper, immediately seized the bear by the 


chain with his trunk, by which the bear had been se- 
cured, and in a moment extricated the man from the 
rude grasp of bruin, and kept him suspended until the 
man had recovered himself from the struggle. 

The property taken by the police from Mr. Sirrell’s 
premises in Barbican, pending the charge made against 


| him at the Mansion-house, has been returned to him by 


order of the Police Commissioners. Immediately after the 
discharge of Mr, Sirrell, last week, on the several charges 


| made against him, Messrs. Lewis and Lewis, his solici- 
| tors, made application to the Commissioners of Police for 


the restoration of the property seized, which led to an 
inverview between Mr. J. G. Loeie and Mr. Mayne, the 
chief commissioner, and the result was that the immense 
property, except some few articles for which parties had 
applied, was on Tuesday brought from Whitehall to 
Barbican. 

Several acts of incendiarism have recently been com- 
mitted in the neighbourhood of Fareham, near Ports. 
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mouth. At the last meeting of the Fareham bench of ma- 
gistrates, a man named Wheeler, a tramp, was committed 
to the assizes for trial, for feloniously aveging, Bre to a 
stack of wheat, the property of Mr. J. G. Martin, of 
Cams Farm, near Fareham. On Monday morning last, 
about half-past seven o’clock, a wheat rick, in a field 
between Fareham and Stubbington, telonging to Mr. 
John Whettern, was set on fire by an incendiary and 
opmelsiey destroyed. It contained nine loads of thrashed 
wheat, 

A young woman precipitated herself from the first 
recess on the Surrey side of Blackfriars-bridge, on Monday 
night, and striking with great violence against one of 
the buttresses, dashed in her skull and rebounded upon 
the causeway. She was apparently about twenty-six 
years of age, short in stature, with fair complexion, and 
light brown hair. 

As the policeman on duty near Gore-house, the late 
residence of Blessington, was passing along in 
front of that building, on Thursday afternoon, about 
half-past four o’clock, he heard the report of firearms 
discharged in one of the plantations in Hyde-park, 
abutting on the Great Westcrn-road, almost directly 
opposite Gore-house. He immediately ran across the 
road and entered the park at the small wicket-gate close 
to the spot, and discovered a gentleman lying on his 
back in the plantation, with his arms extended, and in 
his right hand was grasped tightly a double-barrelled 
pistol, ene of the barrels of which had just been dis- 
charged, and on the lock of the other barrel was a per- 
cussion cap, and the lock cocked. ‘The ball had passed 
out at the back of the head, and he expired in a few 
minutes. The body was identified as that of Mr. Pen- 
nington, of Cumberland-street, Portman-square, a gen- 
tleman who for the last fifteen years has been employed 
in the Treasury. 

A case of suspected murder in the neighbourhood of 
Eaton-square has recently come to light. Atan inquest 
held at the University College Hospital, on Thursday, 
on the body of a young gentleman who died in a cab, 
on Tuesday morning, on his way home from the Prince 
of Wales public-house, Elizabeth-street, Eaton-square, 
it was stated that prussic acid had been found in his 
stomach. The cabman said he had been called by the 
landlord of the Prince of Wales to take the gentleman 
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AND ITS OFFICIAL ACTS, 





This page 1s accorded to an authentic Exposition of the 
Opinions and Acts of the Democracy of Europe: as such 
we do not impose any restraint on the utterance of 
opimion, and. therefore, limit our own responsibility to 
the authenticity of the statement. 


THE ITALIAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE, 
To THE ITALIANS. 

Italians,—To the loan which Austria is attempting to 
raise at the charge of the Lombardo- Venetian provinces 
there are obstacles—and the bankers well know it— 
which cannot be evaded or overcome. The loan is 
rendered impossible by the obligations assumed by 
Austria in the treaty of 1815, with respect to the public 
debt secured on the Monte Lombardo-Veneto, by those 
which result from her self-imposed constitution of March, 
and by the rules which that constitution establishes as to 
the voting of taxes and the equalization of all provinces 
with respect to the general burdens of the empire. 

But the Italian National Committee is bound to callin 
aid very different principles from those which derive 
their sanction from treaties to which the nation was a 
stranger, and from foreign constitutions. And in the 
name of national right it protests against this loan at- 
tempted by Austria, as it protests against all other loans 
raised in Italy by foreign governments, or by govern- 
ments protected by foreign arms. 

Interpreting the national will, the committee espe- 
cially declares null and void every loan which, under any 
form or pretext whatever, may be imposed by Austria 
upon the Monte Lombardo-Veneto, or on the provinces 
and cities of the Italian territories which she occupies. 

It declares that no national government will ever re- 


home. The latter, who appears to have been able to | cognize, in whole or in part, any such loans; except, 


walk, told the cabman to drive to 14, Tavistock-square. 
On arriving there the gentleman had become insensible, 
and, as the proprietor of the house could not recognize 
him, the latter was taken to the police-station, and 
thence to the hospital, but by that time he was dead. It 


| only, if they have been extorted by absolute force. 


It declares that every act of voluntary aid calculated 
to promote, favour, or realize the preliminary arrange- 
ments or the ultimate actual completion of the loan, will 


appeared that the deceased was at the Prince of Wales | give the future national Government the right of com- 


public-house with two women, that he had a little sherry 


and soda water, and that the landlord watched the women 
lest they might drug his drink. The inquest has been 
adjourned till next Friday. 


As a man ‘named James Betts, in company with his | 


wife, was leaving the fair of Newmarket to return to 
Snailwell, about seven o’clock on Saturday evening, 
some unknown hand dealt the man a blow, and imme- 
diately disappeared. The man, Betts, was taken to Mr. 
Fyson’s surgery, but died in a few minutes. No one is 
suspected of the offence, and the whole affair is involved 
in mystery. 


| 
A girl named Eliza Smalley has been committed for | : “ar ; ; 
{ Austria demands from youa loan in order to maintain 


trial on the charge of having poisoned her mistress, Mrs. 
Page, residing near Gainsborough, by administering 
arsenic in coffee. Mr. Page suffered severely also, 
from having taken some of the poisoned coffee, but he has 
since recovered. 

A daring attempt to murder the valuer of Caldecott 
enclosure, Monmouthshire, was made one night last 
week. Mr. Williams had retired to rest at his lodgings, 
when at about two o’clock in the morning some miscreant 
fired a charge of slugs through the window. Fortunately 
he escaped without injury. The authorities have offered 
a reward of £50 for the discovery of the offender. 


At the Repeal Association on Monday, Mr. John 
O'Connell took Lord John Russell to task for his recent 
letter on the Pope’sappointment of English bishops, and 
said that so evident was it that this would excite a general 
hostility against Roman Catholics and their religion in 
England that he would at once propose to change the 
name of the association tothat of ‘‘ Catholic Associa- 
tion,” did he not fear that his doing so would deprive them 
of the support of many Protestaut Repeal friends. The 
rent for the week was £5 3s. 4d. 

A fourth candidate for the county of Limerick has 
sprung up in the person of Mr. Michael Ryan, of 
Bruree-lodge. He is for repeal, tenant-right, appropria- 
tion of the revenues of the church, &c. Referring to his 
rivals already in the field, Mr. Ryan asks :—‘‘ Have they 
addressed you on the murders of your countrymen ? 
Have they addressed you on the subject of exorbitant 
rents, and the necessity of enforcing the principles of the 
Tenant League? Have they alluded to the intended 
penal enactments, or the threatened repeal of the Eman- 
cipation Act? Have they denounced Whiggery? Have 
they altered a single line in their specious addresses 
since Lord John Russell insolently pronounced your 
holy religion a ‘mummery’? They certainly have not. 
They have shirked the question of tenant-right. They | 
have shelved the question of -e" ‘They have been 
silent on the Church question, In a word, they have 
betrayed a desire in their several appeals to consult | 
merely the several prejudices and varying sentiments of | 
a broken, debilitated, and disconsolate constituency.” 

The corporation of Limerick, in solemn council as- | 
sembled, on Monday last, resolved to banish Punch 
from their reading-room, as a punishment for his serious | 
offences against the picture of the Pope contained in | 
last week’s number, 

The Newry Examiner says that the Roman Catholics 
of that borough are getting up a requisition, calling upon 
Sir’William Somerville to resign his seat, in consequence 
of Lord John Russell’s letter. 





pensating the losses occasioned to the country by the aid 
thus given to tyranny, out of the property of the guilty 
parties. 

It invites the friends of the national cause from this 
time forth to forward to it the names of such persons, 
with a statement of the facts proved against them, and 
of their date, in order that it may atonce, and whenever 


| it may appear needful, publish their names to perpetual 
| shame as cowards and traitors. 


Italians of the Lombardo-Venetian provinces, whilst 


the yoke upon your necks, your fellow-countrymen, who 


| labour to break that yoke, have, in their circular of the 


10th September, proposed a Nationat Loan, destined to 
hasten the hour of rescue. 
Resist the Austrian loan; and thus hasten the su- 
preme crisis which impends over her financial affairs. 
Diligently aid the loan opened by your National Com. 
mittee; increase their power in the labour of emancipa- 
tion, and be the first to found the public credit of the 


| revolution. 


To the persistence of passive opposition add the living 
force of action; and ere long you will be conquerors over 
Austria. 

London, Oct. 1850. For the National Committee, 
. Mazzini. 

. Sarr. 

. SALICETI, 

. StrTor1. 

. Monreccni, 


ZO>pa 


C. AGostINI, Secretary. 


We have said that the official acts of the Italian Na- 
tional Party would probably occupy a prominent place 
in our weekly page, and the expectation which we ex- 
pressed is being fulfilled. In opening a loan of 
10,000,000 francs, the national committee has taken a 
step which is either an act of folly destined to cover its 
pretensions with ridicule, or an evidence of power which 
must prove morally and materially of the utmost value 
to itself and most convincing to the world, 


Italian National Party to authorize and justify so bold 


| and unprecedented a step. 


Inthe Leader of Oct. 19th we gave the first manifesto 
of the committee toits countrymen, ‘That document ex- 
plains the origin of the committee, its mandate and an- 
thority, and gives a programme for the future. On the 
4th of July 1849, after the fall of Rome, certain repre- 
sentatives of the Roman constituent assembly consti- 
tuted provisionally, and until the people should be 
enabled freely to manifest its wishes, an Italian National 
Committee, consisting of J. Mazzini, A Saffi, and M. 
Montecchi, with power to add to their number, and with 


Let us en- | 
| quire what there is in the position and prospects of the 
q P prosy 


the special mandate for contracting a loan for ae 
tional cause. This act was merken. she ae 
wherever it was possible to the leading members of th 
party scattered in exile, and thus obtained the signat o 
of sixty representatives of the Roman Pht 
and of 100 other distinguished Italian Citizens 
as having filled offices in the National A : 
of Venice, Sicily, and Naples, and in governments 
favouring the late movements, or by having served 
in the armies of Italy. This committee is now ther 
fore the authorized executive, without question 2 
division of the National Republican Party throughout 
the whole of Italy. It is the central directing body of the 
great mass of the nation; it is looked upon by them as, 
although in exile, the legitimate executive of the 
in the words of the act by which it was constituted, « it 
matters little where such central body exists and 
provided only that the idea and future of the nation be 
better represented and promoted by it than by any of the 
existing governments”; its special mission is the Inde. 
pendence, Liberty, and Unification of Italy; a national 
war and a constituent Assembly are its avowed means, 

Such is the authority of the committee which seeks to 
effect the loan; what are the prospects of the party ? 

To all thinking men, revolution in the Roman States 
is a matter of certainty. A Papal Government exists 
simply by the force of French bayonets there; or rather 
it should be said, by the consciousness of the oven 
whelming power of France behind. 

The time must come in which the movement of events 
in Europe will deprive the Pope of French aid, or even 
turn their arms against him; and such a moment inevi- 
tably witnesses the return of the national party in Rome. 
But, quite independently of this, the nation conspires 
and acts; and it may well be that its own aspiration 
may be fulfilled, and that itself may take the initiative, 
and give the signal for revolutionary movement, which 
in Europe, we have said is destined henceforth to be, no 
longer partial or isolated, but European. The national 
party in power again in Rome is the national Govern. 
ment to which the committee, in accordance with the 
terms of its circular, would immediately make over 
everything in its possession pertaining to the loan, 
and all materials for the national war already accu- 
mulated through its means. The committee and the 
160 subscribers of the act which constituted it, pledge 
themselves for the recognition by such Government of 
that loan. We arrive thus at the political certainty of a 
| future Government in Italy, which assumes to be na- 


known 
ssemblies 





tional, and recognizes and adopts the loan. What is the 
probability of such aGovernment being national, in fact, 
and extending itself immediately, or rapidly, over the 
country? A moment’s reflection will show that the an- 
swer is involved in the solution of the great European 
revolutionary question, 

Europe is dividing itself into two camps—Republican 
aud Cossack. Our press is beginning to recognize the 
indisputable fact, and to lament it. Prussia and Pied- 
| raoat alone excepted, the Government of every state in 
| Europe affected by the movements of 1848, exists by 
|; armed force alone, and retains its power by the most 
| flagrant usurpation of popular right, and in barefaced 
| defiance of the constitutions which were hypocritically 
| conceded during the revolutionary crisis. 

In the European movement Piedmont cannot direct or 
resist; she must go with the tide. If the general move- 
ment be otherwise Republican, she must participate and 
be merged in it. 

What is the position of Prussia? Her Government 
also has forfeited its pledge, and suppressed by the 
sword rights which it had professed to concede; and the 
Democratic party in Prussia holds aloof from its assem- 
blies, and refuses to record its votes. In Baden and 
Saxony it was the armed force of Prussia that suppressed 
the revolutionary movement; she is profoundly dis- 
trusted by the German people, and the party which 
sought to link to her fate the future of a united Ger- 
many is extinct. There is a semblance of her being on 
the brink of a gigantic struggle with Austria and Russia; 
but if she fights, she yields, and takes her place ere long 
in the organized alliance of despotism, which, with pure 
democracy, seems destined to dispute the field of Europe. 
| If the King of Prussia attempts a high game, it will be, 
| like Charles Albert’s, a losing one; because, with his 
| ideas of right divine, with his offences against the po- 
pular cause, with his dread of democracy, greater than 
| any hatred of a rival house, and with his personal inca- 
| pability of a great, bold, and persistent ambition, he dare 
not boldly, frankly stake his crown for Germany against 
| Austria and Russia. Those powers have the moral ad 

vantage of a greater boldness, of a clearer policy, and of 
| a less disguised dishonesty. ‘The question of German 

union, liberty, or independence cannot Le solved by the 
| monarchy in Prussia. 
| _ But, further, with all the thousand chances of war ready 

from day to day to confute our reasoning, we still pre- 
| sume not to believe in war. In the face of these mighty 
| armaments, and these imminent possibilities of conflict, 
| we reiterate our opinion expressed in the Leader of Oc 
| tober 26, that Prussia is drifting under the pressure of 

Russian and Austrian principles towards a policy which 

must rank the whole of liberal Germany against her. A 
short period will suffice to confirm or confute our antici- 
pations. If they be confirmed, if Prussia make defini- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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with her rival, and thus complete her political ¢ ge final polishing of the instrument. They keep a 
: ery and her national dishonour, she finally aliens | Aasariative Progress. nails on the establishment to try oll he instru- 
from her all liberal Germany, she abandons the only pos- | ments, and allow none to go out that is not perfect 
; sible intermediate position between the two great camps— | ——— of itskind. At first they hired their machine tools 
J ack and er which Europe becomes | WORKING ASSOCIATIONS OF PARIS. and moulds, but mnie 4 purchased them with the 
J definitively divide ae cs oe profits they had made, and are now on the lookout for 
’ What political man does not recognize here the in- | ASSOCIATION FRATERNELLE ET SOLIDAIRE DES | more convenient premises. We started one hot morn- 
1 efitable convulsion that must ere long ensue? And OUVRIERES EN CASQUETTES, ing from the Faubourg St. Denis, wandered through 
8 whenever the signal men ee rsa’ eo i tek caret od This is an association of women for making men’s | a labyrinth of streets to the barriére, after which we 
8 en instinct ond by the force of example, but by a | C4p85_ their establishment is in the lower part of the | crossed an open space, nearly sinking under a broil- 
d een understanding with a prearranged unity of aim | Rue St. Denis, No. 162, in a little room about 1d5ft. ing sun, till we reached the summit of Montmartre, 
" and concert of support. It is to this, thanks to the | by 10ft., on the first floor, which you reach by where in the Rue Muller, No. 10, a ion of 
t deliberate intentions of Russia, and to the Llindness or ascending one of those customary dark, narrow stair- | miserable streets, with houses half built or fal | to 
t treachery of statesmen and dynasties elsewhere, that Eu- | cases, On entering, by alow doorway, we observed | pieces, or looking as though they never would be 
: rope is now hastening. | in the middle of the room a deal table on trestles, | finished, so desolate thet you might almost imagine 
Inthat common, mutually supported European move- | with two or three caps, and the materials for making | yourself the last man, surrounded by the debris of a 

At this table was seated a 


ment, the victory, for better or worse, for a time or to 
endure, of the national party in Italy, and the consequent 


others, lying upon it. 


| pale, sickly-looking young woman, at work on a 


worn out world. Here these industrious men had 


hired a large room, something like an immense coach- 


establishment of a national government, are matters of house with a small stable attached to it, now used 


| cloth cap; a smile passed over her countenance on 





, course Apart from ail question of sympathy, we have | seeing my companion, the gérant of the Tailors’ | as the counting-house. The men work altogether in 
e to deal with the question of fact. + it is with such @| Association; the mild, patient expression of her | this atelier, and, every one overlooking bis ‘brother, 
, pest, as ays 4 — en snentur iteelt te | face, the silvery tone of her voice as she saluted us | they find they can carry out the principle of equal 
. yap colin ceguhieniies a. eal Fy relying | with the usual bon jour, citoyens, completely interested | wages without experiencing the usual disadvantages 
l 7 oh wong vitality, and labouring specially for vietory |™e in her favour. At her request we sat down in | of this plan, In other respects their statutes are very 
jtself, that the Italian National Party boldly, yet de- | the two remaining rush-bottomed chairs of the room, | similar to the other associations. 
) liberately, appeals to all countrymen or foreigners | when I perceived against one of the walls a number From this remote hive of industry, it being now 
whose sympathies it possesses, to subscribe to its na- | of shelves, containing caps of every variety of form | dinner-time, we proceeded to 
' tional loan. | and material. Having selected one for my own use, Ses de c B 
: This consciousness of a future on the part of the | I asked how it was she was alone on the establish- a eae ny a 2 ee 
[talian National Party is .owhere more manifest than in | ment, and was informed that about a week previously = res » 
the document which we present to-day. It is a protest | the gérante and another member had gone to a meet-| Here we had an excellent dinner, 4 Ja carte, that is, 
? against the loan which Austria is endeavouring to raise | ing of representatives from other associations, for the | we ordered what we liked and it was brought us; 
in Lombardy on the security of the revenue of her Italian | purpose of conversing on their own affairs, and er- | nor could we have been better served at Riche eu’s,in 
inces, Which is likely to be of practical influence in | ranging for a grand association of all trades. Scarcely | the Palais National, either as to the quality of the 
confirming its failure. ‘I'he committee declares that the | had they assembled when the police pounced upon | viands or the attention of those waiting on us, who 
. nation will ee recognize the mi Meeegy a _ them, sent them off to prison, to the number of by the way are always addressed as citoyen. | This 
“ Eis inconsistent with the obligations with Rmtite twenty-six, seized upon their papers, and the next | association was established January 18, 1849, with 
, took upon herself in the treaty ‘of 1815, and in direct | 44y there appeared in the reactionary journals a long | the combined savings of a few cooks previously er 
: contradiction of her self-imposed constitution of March. | Paragraph about the discovery of a secret society, in ployed at the various restaurants, who began business 
Two flaws are thus laid bare in the security which the | Connection with certain associations, and seizure | at their present house under the sign of the National 
' bankrupt state pretends to pledge. But the committee of numerous papers, though what the objects of | Flag, and have now three branch establishments 
‘ tests against the Austrian loan on wider grounds; the the secret society, or what the papers were, the | (succursales) in Paris. Every Sunday and féte-day 
uation, it declares, will never adopt any loans imposed | paragraph did not state, leaving it to be inferred | the house and garden is crammed with visitors. 
by a foreign power like Austria, or by a Govern- | by the casual reader that they were of a political and | Besides a number of rooms on three different floors, 
' ment like the Pope $, maintained by the force of foreign revolutionary charscter, than which nothing could | some capable of holding upwards of 200 persons, and 
: ams. Voluntary aid to Austria is proclaimed an offence be more untrue. Such are the means employed by | the roof of the house, a delightful spot with a splendid 
4 punishable by the future nation, and the committee asks | +i. Government of hatred to prevent the working | view of Pore la Chaise, they have a sort of tea- 
for the names of those Italians who commit this actof| 7 —. ce . ‘ 7" oem » « “ . » dy bow f lim 
treason to their country, that they may now and hence- | ©#88€8 from raising themselves, The effects of such garden filled with seats under shady bowers © 7 
: forth hold up their names to national obloquy. The oaly | ® proceeding may easily be conceived : the members | trees and creeping plants, anda capital ball-room, 
circumstances in which Italy or Lombardy can recognize | hurried off to prison, the atelier closed, and the | out in the garden, large enough for 300 persons to 
the claims of creditors undcr the loan are the absolutely | papers and books sealed up by the police; so that in | dancein; beyond this is a fruit and kitchen garden, 
4 compulsory enforcement of it by Austria, Austria finds | a fortnight all business is gone and the association | partly laid out as a vineyard, with a pleasant mound 
\ slready that she cannot iind volunteers in Lombardy for | ruined. In the present instance the effect was to | where we reclined smoking our cigars, and enjoying 
her loan, and she threatens to make it compulsory; but terrify the remainder of the cap-makers, and prevent | a fine view of the city of Paris. While sitting in the 
, she would evidently much desire that that threat should | them’ from coming to the ateliers; so that each | tea-gardens after dinner an interesting little girl came 


bring her the voluntary aid which is hitherto not forth- 


coming. This hope becomes now impossible; she must | 


dispense with the money she requires, or raise it by posi- 
tive compulsion, and render herself more than ever 
odious to Lombardy. Against treaties, against her own 
constitution, Austria will find it impossible to raise her 
Lombardo-Venetian loan. Not so with that which the 
National Italian Party puts forth. Novel and daring as 


butions of those who are willing to msk something for 
their country. 


Inother countries, and especially here, it is another | 


question; we are not in the habit of dealing in moral 
securities ; but prefer the semblance of a real security, 
however valueless or uncertain 
smallercontributors are accustomed to follow the lead of 


worked at her own house, while one only remained 
on the premises. ‘The number of members, includ- 


| ing the two in prison, was seven, who formed them- 
selves into a society in the beginning of 1849, and | ; : 
| not, but it was pleasing to see every workman to 


have had to struggle through the usual difficulties, 


| They have been able, however, to maintain them- 
| selves independent, and free from the dangers and 
is their experiment there is clearly enough in the con- | 
siderations which we have indicated to induce the contri- | 


temptations that beset young women in large towns ; 
and, though not a flourishing society, they are a re- 


| markable instance of what may be done on the asso- | 


it may be; and our } 


the great capitalists, whose fortunes are bound up with | 
the existing dynasties of Europe. We may, nevertheless, | 
begin by and bye to discover that loans on illegal security | 
| explained that the condition of the women in the 


toa bankrupt state usurping dominion in a foreign soil, 
o toa Pope kept on his throne by French bayonets, are 
even Worse speculations than advances to a future re- 
public. 

If our Protestantism were as glorious an incarnation of 
the principles of the Reformation, and as lofty an aspira- 
tion for the spiritual emancipation as Lord John Russell 
Would have us believe, we might indeed find other rea- 
tons for adopting the most practical mode of aiding the 
pene and religious emancipatory movement of Italy. 

ut with the religious indifference which, consciously or 
wWteonsciously, pervades our society, our Protestantism 
has lost its true character of a proclamation of world- 
wide principles of religious liberty and spiritual progress, 
and has sunk to be the rally ing signof a sect. Political 
antagonism is with us a stronger motive than religious 
aspiration; Democracy affrights us more than Popery. We 
Tepel the advances of the latter power on our own shores 
$8 personal offence ; but we have no effective sympathy 
or the struggles of a nation on which foreign force has, 
with selfish treachery, reimposed the absolute temporal 
a well as spiritual dominion of priesteraft. The Pope is 
the tool of reaction abroad, but the alternative is Demo- 
fracy; let him, therefore, have free room to work, so 


| 


ciative principle, when aided by determination, forti- 
tude, and steady industry, even by poor defenceless 
women, While we were conversing with our ami- 
able and intelligent hostess, a man entered the room 
with a bundle; he was the husband of the gérante, 
had just come from the prison where she was con- 
fined, and brought with him portions of work 
which she had been doing for the association. He 


prisons was very tolerable, being allowed free 
communication with each other, and with their 
friends ; but such was not the case with the men 
who were confined on suspicion, They were kept 
in solitary continement, and allowed but an hour or 
two of exercise in a corridor where they could speak 
with their friends, only through an iron grating, and 
in presence of an officer. These unfortunate, un- 
offending men and women were subsequently libe- 
rated on bail, some paying 200f.; but others objected 
to the suin, bargained with the authorities, and were 


| let out for 100f, or even 50f.,as they afterwards dis- 


covered on comparing notes! Cana people respect a 
Government that stoops to such low, jew-practices ? 

My friend and I purchased our caps, and took our 
leave with mingled feelings of indignation and 
respect. So much were our caps admired on our re- 
turn to England, that we might have sold a consider- 
able number if we had brought them, 


Tue MvsicaL-INstRUMENT MAKERS 


in with a written document in her hand, which con- 
tained a statement that her mother was ill in bed, 
and, her father having died, the family were without 
the means of support. Whether this was true I know 


whom she showed the paper put his hand into his 
pocket and give her the widow’s mite, 
(To be continued.) 





City Mecuantics’ Instrrvurton, GOULD-sQUARE.— 
On Monday evening a lecture was delivered at this insti- 
tution by Mr. Collet, on the “‘ Lays of Sir Walter Scott,” 
with musical illustrations, in which he was assisted by 
Miss A. Hincks and Miss H. Morrison. One prineipal 
object of the lecturer was to bring before the public 
Miss Flowers’ Illustrations of the Waverley Novels, 
which, as he observed, are less known than they deserve 
to be. Judging from the attentive appreciation with 
which they were received by a numerous and highly re- 
spectable audience, it would appear that when adequately: 
performed, as on this occasion, these Illustrations, whilst 
full of genius, are by no means deficient in the elements 
likely toensure popularity. We must, however, observe 
that their effect was greatly enhanced by the artistic 
manner in which they were introduced and linked to- 
gether by Mr. Collet, whose prefatory remarks increased 
the interest of each separate song by bringing its cha- 
racter and meaning clearly into view, like gems whose 
beauty is rendered more conspicuous by the setting. 
The Illustrations were not confined to Miss Flowers’ 
works, but included several from other sources. Sehu- 
bert's beautiful Ave-Maria was sung with much pathos 
and sweetness by Miss Hincks, who was also very suc- 
eessful in giving voice to the wild chants of Meg Merri- 
lies and Madge Wildfire. In the Jacobite song, “ Here's 
a Health to King Charles,” Mr. Collet received a well- 
merited and unanimous encore, and also in Loder's 
‘* Barefooted Friar,” with which the lecture concluded 
amidst enthusiastic applause.—N. 

Tue Icantans.—The intelligence from Nauvoo, which 
is to the 3rd of August, is generally of a favourable cha- 
racter. An accident, however, of rather a serious na- 


long as he trouble us not at home, This is a disre- | Are a very flourishing association. They make all | ture has happened to a young Icarian named Tabuteau. 
Putable morality ; it shows our Protestant outery not | kinds of instruments in brass and wood—as trumpets, | The unfortunate young man imprudently leaped from a 
well selfish but ridiculous, and it stamps on us the too horns, ophicleides, flutes, flageolets, &e. Commenced | wagon that was unloading on to the steam-mill, when 
e ri : : , PT Herence P ave , . \- } : i j ; i i 

merited imputation of religious indifference. If we | the lst of July, 1848, with a small capital and under | his foot slipped down the inclined plane leading to the 


Would save ourselves from the adverse judgment of his- 
Wry we must look a little closer, in spite of our repug- 
Rance, into the movement of Democracy abroad in con- 
Rection with the question of the spiritual emancipation of 
humanity, 
duty by this question, even should it result in realizing 
the imagination of our French neighbours, recently 
Quoted by the Zimes, that the Italian Loan had been 
taken Up by the Protestant clergy of Great Britain. 


Let tne religious Protestant public do their | : 7 
| having an extensive order to accomplish. 


great diticulties, but are now doing a thriving busi- 
ness, being employed for the army and the National 
Guard, and send out a large quantity for exportation, 
When I visited them they were all busy at work, 
We saw 
all the operations, from the drawing out the tubes of 
brass and thus reducing their thickness, by a machine 
that requires the attention of only one man, to the 


teeth of the mill, and before the engine could be smoner 
the limb was torn in pieces. The remains of the leg 
were promptly amputated by a surgeon of the neighbour- 
hood, and the latest accounts state that Tabuteau was 
progressing favourably. Preparations are being made 
for publishing a periodical journal by the colony, a print- 
ing press and some type have already been procured for 
the purpose: it is intended to print the — three 


| languages, French, German, and English.— 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Saturpay, Nov. 16, 


A deputation from the parish of St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, waited, by appointment, upon his Grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, at Lambeth Palace, 
yesterday morning, and presented an address upon 
the subject of the recent aggressions of the Church 
of Rome. The Archbishop expressed his gratifica- 
tion at receiving an address evincing so deep an in- 
terest in the great cause which he should always 
endeavour to promote. After referring to the sub- 
ject of the address, he said :— 

“Perhaps we may be thankful that an opportunity 
has now offered—though a very unexpected opportunity, 
and one of which we cannot help thinking without 
some degree of indignation—of showing how greatly mis- 
taken those must be who supposed, if there be any such, 
that the Protestant feeling of this country has in any 
degree diminished. It seemed to be necessary that 
something of this description should have occurred, 
in order that the feeling of the country might be drawn 
forth ; and now that it has been elicited with so much 
strength and firmness, it may, perhaps, be almost 
more necessary to keep it within due bounds than to 
add to the existing excitement. But, at all events, 
those who are anxious to preserve the principles of 
the Reformation—as, I am sure, those who have the 
appointment of the holy office like myself do—must 
always feel it a very great assistance when they meet 
with the codperation of the clergy and laity of the 
country. It must be a matter of regret that anything 
should have occurred in our Church which should have 
led to the error to which I have alluded—the supposition 
that the Protestant principles of this country have in any 
degree declined. I trust, however, that it will now be 
seen, if it be not already seen, that those who gave rise 
to that opinion form a very small minority, not only in 
our Church, but in the country at large. I think, too, 
we may now see that to which we have hitherto been 
blind, but to which we must never be blind in future, 
that the Church of Rome is an aggressive Church, and 
that she never will be satisfied without domination so 
far as it can be obtained.” 

The following address, which is understood to be 
from the pen of Cardinal Wiseman—a fact which 
gives additional importance to it—will, we under- 
stand, lie at the various Catholic churches and 
chapels to-morrow, and will be otherwise circu- 





lated, with the view of obtaining signatures to it, 
to testify to the loyalty of the Catholics of Eng- 
land to ‘Her Majesty’s royal person, crown, and 
dignity” :— 


“To THE QUEEN’s Most ExceLLENT Magesry. 

“May it please your Majesty,—We, the undersigned 
subjects of your Majesty, residing in England, and pro- 
fessing the Roman Catholic religion, beg to approach 
your Majesty's Throne, there to express our sentiments 
of unimpaired and unalterable fidelity to your Majesty’s 
royal person, Crown, and dignity. 

*‘ Ata moment when attempts are being made to im- | 
peach our loyalty, we consider it a duty to give fresh 
utterance to these our feelings. 

“During centuries of exclusion from the privileges of | 
the constitution, and from the rights enjoyed by their | 
fellow-subjects, the Catholics of England remained true 
to their allegiance to the Crown of this realm, and 
yielded to none in their readiness, at all times, to defend 
its rights and its prerogatives against every foe. And 
now that, under your Majesty’s wise rule, we enjoy 
equal participation with others in the benefits of the con- | 
stitution, we are more than ever animated with sentiments 
of — and attachment, and are equally ready to give | 
proof, when occasion may present itself, of the sincerity | 
of our loyal professions. 

“The dearest of the privileges to which we have thus 
been admitted, by the wisdom of the British Legislature, 
is that of openly professing and practising the religion 
of our fathers, in communion with the see of Rome. 
Under its teaching we have learned, as a most sacred 
lesson, to give to Cwsar the things that are of Cesar, 
as we give to God the things that are of God. In 
whatever, therefore, our church has at any time done for 
establishing its regular system of Government amongst 
its members in this island, we beg most fervently and 
most sincerely to assure your Majesty that the orga- 
nization granted to us is entirely ecclesiastical, and 
its authority purely spiritual. But it leaves untouched 
every tittle of your Majesty’s rights, authority, power, 
jurisdiction, and prerogative, as our Sovereign, and as 
Sovereign over these realms, and does not in the least- 
wise diminish or impair our profound reverence, our 
loyalty, fidelity, and attachment to your Majesty’s 
august person and throne; and we humbly assure your 
Majesty that among your Majesty’s subjects there exists 
no class who more solemnly, more continually, or more 
fervently pray for the stability of your Majesty’s throne, 
for the preservation of your Majesty’s life, and for the 
prosperity of your Majesty’s empire, than the Catholics 
of England, in whose religion loyalty is a sacred duty, | 
and obedience a Christian virtue.” 


A meeting of the Roman Catholic clergy of Dublin 
has been summoned by Archbishop Murray for the 
purpose of addressing Cardinal Wiseman and of ex- 
pressing their gratitude to the Pope for the recent 
measures adopted by him with reference to the 
Roman Catholic church in England. The edvertise- 
ment, which has appeared in the Evening Post and | 


Freeman’s Journal, is in the following terms :— 


‘Archbishop Murray requests a meeting of the | 
Catholic clergy of Dublin and its vicinity, to be held in 

the parochial house, Marlborough-street, on Monday 
next, November 18, at one velock, for the purpose of 





| herself aloof from the affair. 
| arms against Prussia unless compelled to do so by the 


| Bavaria. 


presenting an address of congratulation, through his emi- 
nence Cardinal Wiseman, to the Catholic clergy of Eng- 
land, and of expressing their gratitude to our most holy 
father the Pope for his timely restoration of the ancient 
hierarchy of the English Catholic church.—Mountjoy- 
square, feast of St. Laurence O’Toole, 1850.” 

At a vestry meeting held in the court-room of 
Bridewell Hospital yesterday, ‘‘ to afford the inha- 
bitants of the precinct an opportunity of expressing 
their opinion of the recent attempt made by the 
Bishop of Rome to invade the rights and privileges 
of Englishmen, and adopting such measures as may 
appear possible to frustrate such attempt,” the 
Reverend Mr. Poynder moved an address, in which the 
creation of Roman Catholic Bishops in England was 
condemned as an attack upon the Church of England. 
This was opposed by several speakers. Mr. An- 
derton wished them to view the Papal interference 
as an attack upon the supremacy of the Queen and 
the constitution. The Reverend gentleman contended 
that it was his duty to mark the aggression of the 
Pope as an attack upon the Church of England. Mr. 
Spicer, as a Dissenter, could not support such an 
address :— 

‘He was for signalizing the attempt of the Pope as 

one upon their common Protestantism (Hear, hear), be- 
cause it must be borne in mind that many of the clergy 
of the Established Church had gone over to the Papal 
Church, and jhad in a great degree occasioned the pre- 
sent unhappy state of things. (Hear, hear.) None of the 
Dissenting body had gone over to the Papal Church, but 
many members of the Established Church had done so, 
and had betrayed their faith. Let men only look at the 
influence which the Bishop of London had lent to those 
innovations in the Church. Let those whom he addressed 
consider how much of the evil was attributable to the 
conduct of the bishops and clergy. He would propose 
to omit the words, ‘ declaring the supremacy of the 
Crown in ecclesiastical matters.’ ” 
After some discussion, the address, altered so as to 
characterize the aggression of the Pope as an insolent 
attack upon the Protestant religion, was carried 
unanimously. 





The last accounts from Germany are of a conflict- 
ing nature. Those from Prussia would lead us to 
believe that war is as imminent as ever, while the 
news from Austria is entirely of a pacific cast. The 
following extract from a letter, dated Berlin, No- 
vember 12, would lead us to expect speedy news of 
a hostile collision :— 

‘* Every essential military preparation for a possible 
war is now completed. The intercourse of our Foreign 
Minister with the representatives of other powers is very 
brisk. On several hands the greatest pains are taken to 
persuade mutual concession, and offers of good offices 
are made. In the incidental question of Hesse, Prussia 
is only opposed by Austria and the Diet. Russia holds 
Russia will not appear in 


resistance of that power to the pacification of Schles- 
wig-Holstein. Under any circumstances, however, 


| Russia will occupy Galicia and Hungary, should Austria 


be involved in a war. Important bodies of military are 
already moving from Warsaw westwards, to be prepared 
for that event,” 

The Berlin Moniteur says, the invitation to sub- 
scribe to a voluntary loan has been responded to with 
great avidity. Prince William, uncle of the King, 
one of the most beloved members of the Royal family, 
has volunteered to take a command in the army. The 
Prince is the senior Prince in the family, being sixty- 
eight years of age, and is the father of the Queen of 
The mobilization of the army continues, 
From the admirable military organization of Prussia, 
this is easily effected in two or three days. All the 
superior officers, who had retired from the army for 
a considerable time, have written to the King to offer 
their services afresh to the country. The military 
schools have been dissolved, as the officers who 
superintended the education have rejoined the army. 





Yesterday morning between six and seven o'clock, a 
fire was discovered raging in a house numbered 4, ina 
court behind the Effingham Saloon, in the Whitechapel- 
road. The engines having been set to work, the parish 
engineer and firemen succeeded in extinguishing the 
flames. On entering the basement they found sufficient 
to account for the absence of all parties connected with 
the building. The cellar was discovered to be fitted 
up as a distillery, with a number of casks, wash, and 
spirits in the place. The furnace under the still was 





burning. The still, furnace, and plant were seized by 
the officers of Excise and removed to Old Broad-street.— | 
Shortly before two o’clock yesterday morning a fire broke | 
out at No. 15, Orange-street, Lomand’s Pond, South- | 
wark. The firemen on entering the premises found the 
bed and furniture in the back room ground floor ina 


| blaze, and in the midst the naked body of a female also | 


much charred. It was ascertained that a female named 
Campbell died the preceding afternoon, and her body was 
laid out on the bed. The cause of the fire remains a | 
mystery.—Last night, at a few minutes pasteleveno’clock, | 
a much more destructive fire than either of the above ' 


| mentioned, broke out in an immense range of premises 


situate in Crimscott-street, Grange-road, Bermondsey. 
At one time the destruction of property covering several 
acres appeared inevitable ; but owing to the exertions of 
the firemen, who were aided by an abundant supply of 
water, the fire by one o'clock this morning was got under. 
The damage done by the disaster must be very serious, 
and up to that hour it was utterly impossible to tell the 
names of the aufferers with anything like accuracy. 
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There is nothing so revolutionary. because there j 
nothing so unnatural and convulsive, as the gs te 
keep things fixed when all the world is by the very law of 
its creation in eternal progress.—Dr. ARNOLD, 


THE ROOT OF THE EVIL. 


Lorp Asuuey has lately been visiting the chief 
towns in Scotland, and, in most of them, ap 

to have made a point of inspecting the various cha. 
ritable institutions which are extending so rapid} 

in all directions. While in Edinburgh he dele 
vered an address to a number of gentlemen who 
have formed an association, somewhat similar to 
the one in London, for improving the dwellings of 
the working classes. In the course of his ad 

he made one statement relative to the main cause 
of our social evils which we think highly mis. 
chievous, and, as his lordship bears a high cha 
racter for philanthropy, it is all the more n 

that the error into which he has fallen should be 
pointed out :— 

“He said the domiciliary condition of the people lay 
at the root of many of the mischiefs which beset this 
land. He had known many instances of persons comin, 
from the country in a good state of health, but who h; 
been compelled, owing to the arrangement of things in 
great towns, to take up their abode in pestiferous 
houses, and even crowded dwellings, with part of their 
families, and who were in ashort time cut off by disease, 
leaving a number of infant children to roam about the 
streets, or be thrown upon the parish. .... He was 
convinced, from his own experience, and a minute su 
of all the large towns in the kingdom, particularly Lon- 
don, that he did not state the matter too strongly, when 
he said that all the efforts of private persons for the 
education and benefit of the poor, spiritual or bodily, 
would be of little or no avail so long as their domiciles 
were left in their present wretched condition.” 

Now, the main part of all this is perfectly true, 
It is undeniable that thousands of healthy persons 
migrate annually from the country into London 
and other large towns, and that many of them are 
soon cut off by disease, owing to the over-crowded, 
ill-ventilated, ill-drained state of their dwellings. 
But it is a monstrous error to speak of this crowded 
state of our large towns as lying at the root of many 
of the mischiefs which beset this land. If Lord 
Ashley would only trace the history of those healthy 
immigrants to ss he refers, back to the rural 
districts from which they have been driven into the 
unhealthy towns by harsh poor-law guardians, 
anxious only to keep down the rates, he would soon 
discover the true root of the evil. So long as he 
remains in town, he is only bewildering himself and 
others among the branches. He fancies that he 
will improve the condition of the People by fur- 
nishing improved dwellings for some four or five 
hundred persons annually. But, is he ignorant of 
the fact, that the poor and wretched population of 
London is encreasing at the rate of 20,000 per 
annum? He has seen many a poor family half 
starved for want of food, fire, and clothing, and 
has exerted himself, we doubt not, to place them in 
a comfortable condition. But, did it never occur 
to him and his benevolent associates, that for every 
single family they relieve in the course of a year, 
there are at least some fifteen or twenty families 
equally wretched, swarming into the towns to beg, 
or steal, or starve? Does he need to be told that 
those wretched immigrants, who continually crowd 
the towns more and more, ought to be made com- 
fortable on the land, and easily might be made com- 
fortable there, if Lord Ashley and other noble lords 
who now waste their money and their energies in 
fruitless efforts to improve the condition of the 
poor who live in towns, would simply do their duty 
to the peasantry in the rural districts? 


JUSTICE FOR CATHOLICS. 
No one will accuse us of a leaning towards the 
doctrines of Catholicism. Our antagonism 18 SU 
ficiently explicit. We combat incessantly for —_ 
lute freedom of opinion, and in that combat fin 
ourselves opposed to all that is vital in the organiza- 
tion of Rome. But what we claim for ourselves 
we accord to others. Our reciprocity 18 
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Tl . . . . . . 
the Irish kind—all on one side. The right of | Archbishop of Westminster ignore or annul the claims 
of Rieen being to his convictions, and to the of the Protestant Archbishop of Canterbury to the 


: ; Re allegiance of his own divided flock? If Englishmen 
iritual government founded on those convictions, | sti] choose to venture their souls to the guidance of a 


we hold to be the most sacred of all rights; and, Royal Supremacy, they will naturally look up to a prelate 
much as we may labour to uproot what we regard | who bolds his sce by the grace of Queen Victoria, and 
gs the errors of certain dogmas, we have uniformly | who A ge to ote an ee weedy ™ a wae 
respected the liberty of thought. ‘Those, therefore, | ¢e™™"g the authoritative teaching of his own Chur 
ie Pith we - ” | upon an article of Faith It is not for such as these 
who express some surprise at our advoc acy of the jus- | that the suecessor of St. Peter has erected the Metro- 
tice and reasonableness of the new hierarchy, must | politan See of Westminster.” 
allow us to express _ — thelr bag Mr. Phillipps recals the fact that the Free Kirk 
iiberalism. npg te rat ae e ppt » big at Secession in Scotland set up Presbyteries in oppo- 
ion trash that Te pacer ia eh 1Z0try | sition to those of the establishment, But this has 
that has been ong es “ con : — been rejected as not a case in point. There is a 
ishness and "oe noes + ms " im . dll : ste case in point, however: one quite parallel to that | 
ee eo eee ne 5 oe wae WT’ | in dispute, viz., the erection in Scotland of an 
a page 10 history oven which ty uildren will be hierarchy in flagrant violation of the Union. ‘The 
gorful. Nor does it speak well for the journalism | ¢-404, Church is Presbyterian, yet Scotland is 
divided into episcopal dioceses, just as England 
is now divided by the Pope. ‘The Bishop of Edin- 
burgh is as much an “ insult” to the Church of 
Scotland, as the Bishop of Westminster is to the 
Church of England. P 
A spiritual hierarchy can only concern the fol- 
to support. ; seleees of that particular faith oor whose behoof it 
What is the gravamen of the charge? Do men | j, instituted; and when the Lord Chancellor of | 
really believe that the adoption of new ¢itles by one} England publicly declares that the Papal Bull | 
party will alter the convictions of the other party? | )),¢es Protestant England under a Roman Catholic | 
The new titles are no new arguments ; and, if they | Hierarchy, he utters a vulgar claptrap which he 
were, we should be bound to respect them. A | must surely know is without a particle of common | 
month ago the English Catholic ¢ hurch was under-| sense, It is a wretched quibble thus to talk of | 
stood to be a tolerated ( hurch, governed by Apos-| protestant England. ‘The Pope does not recognize 
tolic Vicars, and holding spiritual allegiance to the Protestants: they are heretics in his eyes, and until | 
Pope. It was thought to be a mass of error and they return into the fold he has no connection with | 
“mummery”’; but, with a serene smile of pity, it) them. ‘The see of Westminster does not mean all 
was tolerated as a lingering senility, which bilious | the inhabitants of Westminster; it means such of 
women and feebleminded young men were StriviNZ | them as are members of the Catholic Church | 
wreanimate, Whatis the change? The Apostolic acknowledging his supreme jurisdiction, and spiritu- | 
Vicars, representatives of the Pope, have been | ayy isolated from the rest, as the Jews are. 
changed into ordinary Bishops, representative of But the Catholics will attempt to convert us! 
the local branch of the Catholic C hurch, The Very likely. Quite right too. Do you never 
change instead of making the Church more | attempt to convert anybody? Are you afraid of 
Popish_ makes it more English. Henceforth | the Catholics beating you in your own parish ? 
these Bishops take their titles from the flocks Your hands are not tied; your doctrines are not | 
they really govern, not from distant sees, where | persecuted ; logic and eloquence are weapons with- | 
they never reside. Does this change in polity effect }in your reach, why should you fear them in the 
ay change in spiritual power over those wot in its | hands of others? But the fact is, with all your 
Church? The question seems too absurd to be | boasting, you do fear them. You think it quive 
asked ; but the absurd public has answered it | right to send out missionaries to preach Christianity 
afirmatively. |to heathens; you send them to convert Maho- | 
If any Protestant will come forward and state | metans, but if a band of Mahometan teachers came 
unequivocally that the security of his religion and | over here, would you suffer them to stand at | 
the “religion of his fathers” depends upon an | Charing-cross and unfold the truth of the Koran 
aomalous condition of the Romish Church, and } proclaiming its superiority over the Bible? No, | 
that to give Catholics a recognized existence is to| you would not suffer it for a day. Exeter-hall | 
convert all England to Catholicism—if any Pro-| would perspire with wrath and terror. That is | 
testant will boldly say that his creed cannot with- | liberty of opinion. 
stand the teachings of that “sink of iniquity’ and| If Rome should triumph it will be only retribu- 
“mother of harlots” (as Rome is publicly called, to | tive justice. The Church of England has belied 
sympathetic cheers), we shall know how to deal | her principle, and has arrested, to the full extent of | 
with him; but, although no couragevus man has | her power, the vitality of Protestantism. Rome 
et said that, thousands have said it by implication. | can only be combated by Reason; absolute Autho- 
et as soon as that idea rises into distinctness | rity by absolute Freedom. So little does our 
Protestant pride revolts at it, and echoes Lord John | Church understand her real position that she expels | 
Russell’s fanfaronade, that he was “ more indignant | from her precincts ail who do not blindly adhere to | 
than alarmed.” Indignant at what? At the in- | her formalities and dogmas ; she makes enemies of | 
sult offered to the Established Church? But on | the liberal Nonconformists ; she exasperates all the | 
this subject hear Mr. Ambrose Lisle Phillipps— | enthusiastic whose piety happens to assume forms | 
who some years ago communicated to the Pope | varying from her own; she weakens herself by dis- | 
his ideas upon the importance of this reéstablish- | carding as “infidels” the whole of those true Pro- 
ment of the hierarchy—and who in his Letter to | testants who protest against Church infallibility, 
Lord Shrewsbury says :— | the Spiritualists who will produce the New Re- 
“But, say the authors of this outery, the Pope by this | formation. Germany is her bugbear; because in 
— offered a solemn insult to the Protestant Esta- | Germany they “ dare to interpret” Scripture. She 
marscnuey ati idm and he Govetament | apts the same ground as Home, thous without 
there never was a reply more absurd. Sieg sae that | the same logical consistency. She declares that the 
the appointment of a Catholic Metropolitan for the | ‘ hurch has settled the truth. So says Rome, The | 
Catholies of this country denies and tramples under | Bishop of London, in his answer to the deputation | 
foot the claims of the Protestant Archbishop of Can-| on Friday week, said that by the blessing of God | 
_— ag ee 4 a — Pee) ge id | the Church had one test of truth to which she can 
English Catholics A > cobendil Apt gaa of the always have recourse—the pure word of God as 
Protestant Primate over anything beyond the discordant | @&plained by the Church herself. What say the 
y of his own nominal subjects?» For, if that had | Catholics more than this? ‘The question, then, 
N80, to what purpose did the predecessors of the | arises which Church is right—who is the infallible 
Pr nena car apes fate Bend te | authority, the Pope or the Archbishop? 
ianiais te un aecordina to the hr of the Universal |, But we have n ) fears that Rome will triumph. 
Church? No, these writers know very well that they | [he conquests of free thought are fortunately not 
are insulting the common sense of their readers when | limited to the Church of England; and all who 
> lage “and - assertion as this. ao wag Bo are terrified at the prospect of seeing Rome once 
and all her adi. tegen ne aga prgtlige ae | more dominant in England have only the more 
the Popes and ever y member of the Catholic Church, from atre nuously to fight for absolute freedom of 
the rising to the seiting sun, anathematized the claims of opinion, 
the Protestant Church of England, and that hundreds While thus distinctly tracing the relative posi- 
et e er tions of religious parties, it becomes evident that if 
ruth with their ead ie ahod oaleen then, let me ask, | by would act =? to our professions of toleration— 
the Bu!! of Pine the Ninth altered the relations of | if we would trust to the real strength ef our cause, 
the Catholics of England to the Established Church ? | Freedom,—we must suffer the Catholics to arrange 
Ow or in what docs the claim of the Lord Cardinal | their own affairs according to their own lights, so 


have given in to the popular folly. It would have 
heen easy for us to secure a little extra popularity 
by humouring the public madness ; easy, but it 
vould have beenalie! It would have been in direct 
ylation of the very principles we are in existence 














long as those arrangements do not interfere with 
the liberty of our own, As a question of diplo- 
macy it was, perhaps, wrong in the Pope to assume 
the particular titles in question, because the name 
could have but a minor advantage, and was certain 
to rouse the alarm of jealous Protestants; but so 
long as the Bishop of Westminster does not attempt 
to control Protestants, so long as he confines him- 
self to his legitimate functions as Catholic bishop, 
it will be the very madness of bigotry to deny t 
justice of the arrangement. “ Absolute liberty,” 
says the immortal Locke, “just and true liberty, 
equal and impartial liberty is the thing that we 
stand in need of. Now, cough this, indeed, has 
been much talked of, I doubt it has not been much 
understood. Iam sure not at all practised either 
by our governors towards the people in general, or 
by any dissenting parties of the people towards 
one another.” This, then, is the cry of the Leader : 
SET THE HUMAN SOUL FREE, AND GOD DEFEND 
THE RIGHT! 





OUR EXPENSIVE SHOPKEEPING SYSTEM. 
THE universal complaint of London housewives is 
that nearly all kinds of provisions are too dear, 
even in 1850. How much dearer they will become 
by next summer we leave the alarmists to calculate. 
With some eight or ten hundred thousand extra 


| mouths to feed, the butchers and bakers of the 


metropolis will find no difficulty in making their 
own prices. But it is not of the dearth of 1851 
that we mean to speak at present. We wish merely 
to notice the prevailing complaint that, in London 
more especially, free trade has not been accompa- 
nied with that fall in the prices of food which most 
people anticipated. If we ask the political econo- 
mist to explain this phenomenon he refers to the 
omnipotent law of supply and demand, and assures 
us that the evil will soon cure itself, If the butcher 
or the baker is asking more than a fair profit, 
competition, we are told, will soon bring prices 
down to a moderate rate. Now this would be 
highly consolatory to persons suffering from 
“ That aggravation of all earthly ills, 
The weekly inflammation of their bills,” 

if they could only believe that the butcher or the 
baker is able to sell his goods at a much lower 
rate than he does at present. This is a point, 
however, on which we have very strong doubts, 
Take the case of the butcher, for example, as stated 
by the Weekly Dispatch, iu a very sensible article 
on this topic :— 

* Our house is about two miles from the Bank—not at 
the West-End, but north and east, among the bour- 
geoisie. We pay to the local butcher 8d. per pound for 
pork, and 74d. for sirloin of beef. We know many who 
pay 9d., and even 10d, Yet, on the very same day on 


| which these prices were exacted from us we saw fine 


young pork sold in Leadenhall and Newgate Markets 
for 5d., and sirloin of beef, superior in quality to those 
supplied to ourselves, at 4d. per pound. We can- 


| not complain of the charges made by our local 


butcher. He has rent and taxes to pay, journeymen, 
boys, carts, and horses to keep, gas to burn, and a family 
to keep. Within a hundred square yards of us there are 
eight butchers, and the customers within that narrow 
range choose, apparently, to maintain eight establish- 
ments for distribution, where one could serve the pur- 
pose, So long as that expensive system is maintained by 
the consent of the consumers, they must be content to pay 
cent. per cent. upon the first retail cost of even this prime 
necessary of life. We do not advise a violent and sudden 
change of the existing system, which has grown up by 
the unwise encouragement of the public, and which could 
not be all at once reformed without great injury to many 
industrious tradesmen. But it is obvious that the bus’- 


| ness of distribution is carried on with unnecessary 


extravagance, to the effect of depriving the masses of the 
people of the privilege of receiving double the present 
nourishment, without any encrease of cost whatever.” 
This is well and justly said. But the Dispatch 
does not advert to the main cause of this expensive 


| mode of distributing the products of industry. On 


a former occasion we drew attention to the enor- 
mous encrease of the shopkeeping class as one of 
the dropsical symptoms of our false industrial sys- 
tem, and endeavonred to show that it chiefly arises 
from the difficulty of investing small or moderate 
sums of money in the purchase of land. The re- 
sult is that every person who bus saved a few hun- 
dred pounds turns to shopkeeping ; that all branches 
of retail trade are overstocked; and that, notwith- 
standing the high rates of proht charged by most 
tradesmen, few of them can do mure than make a 
bare living. 





DON'T LET TIE BULL SEE SCARLET?! 
Tne Bull is a noble animal: broad, powerful, sub- 
stantial not very sagacious, not very vivacious, not 
very excitable. He has or solid virtues, and is 
perfectly respectable; but his intense hatred of 
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scarlet often deprives him of all reasoning power, 
rousing him to paroxysms of tencontrollable fary 
which astonish beholders. Observe the Bull in a 
pasture land, surrounded by obedient cows, some 
recumbent in their indolent repose, others knee 
deep in a pond under the branching shadow 
of a clump of trees; he stands there whisking 
away obtrusive flies with his restless tail, turn- 
ing a calm eye—without any speculation in it— 
upon the universe at large, and quietly chewing 
the cud with a sublime indifference to the rest 
of creation, so that his personal comfort be 
secured. He suffers strangers to enter the field. 
He resents no intrusion from insidious M‘Crowdys 
calculating how his food may be reduced with profit 
to the landlord. He allows the butcher to examine 
and purchase his eldest born or his youngest born 
for the market. He allows “tramps” to cross 
the field unmolested. He allows his drover to 
treat him with merciless despotism. (Bull has a 
great respect for the institution of drovers, and at 
the present moment permits an extremely dimi- 
nutive and feeble chief drover to sway the bovine 
destiny as if he were a giant.) He permits—with 
occasional outbreaks—all kinds of machinations 
against his liberty, peace of mind, and ample nu- 
triment; but there is one thing he will not permit, 
and that is the passage through his field of an old 
woman in ared cloak. Let that misguided female 
make her appearance, and, although her intentions 
may be strictly honourable, though her thoughts 
may wander far away from the Bull, though she be 
toothless, antiquated, hobbling, foolish, disrespect- 
able, and disrespected, no sooner does her red 
cloak flash upon his sight than with impetuous bel- 
lowing he closes his eyes, lowers his head, and 
thunders in her rear. Nothing but her death can 
pacify his wrath. His fury is all the more terrible 
from being perfectly groundless. There is some 
ineradicable association in his mind of the colour 
scarlet with all hateful iniquities. 

If the appearance of red cloaks agitate the 
pastoral Bull, and madden him even in his calmest 
moods, what must be the effect of an appearance 
of a red hat perambulating Westminster, where 
the Bulls are overcrowded, overdriven, and agi- 
tated by the turmoils of metropolitan confusion ! 
How can the most philosophic of Bulls endure 
that? What! here in the very market-place, 
where Bulls already turn a dull fierce eye upon 
their drovers, awakened as they are to a perception 
of the fact that their treatment has not, on the 
whole, been consistent with justice, here where 
entangled horns and loud cries of rage already 
indicate that the bovine temper is not amiable, will 
you flash in their eyes the hated scarlet, and assure 
them that scarlet will henceforth be abundant! 
The temerity of such an act is unparalleled. 

Those who profess intimate acquaintance with 
bovine annals declare that the cause of this fierce 
antipathy to scarlet is simple enough. Originally 
all Bulls were devotees of red. In their theory of 
the universe the one true and perfect colour was 
scarlet. Any speculative young Bull-calf, who 
happened to demur to this, was roasted at Smith- 
field for the good of his soul. A great many were 
so roasted; the whole heavens were ablaze with 
the fires; but somehow the number of fires drew 
the attention of numerous Bulls to the matter. 
They had never troubied their heads about it be- 
fore. The Papa—or Chief Bull—had declared 
scarlet to be the one colour, which all Bulls were 
to worship if they wished to be saved. But now 
they began to ask themselves, ‘‘ Why should we 
see with the eyes of a Chief Bull, why not use our 
own?” They did use their eyes, and saw various 
colours, but each proclaimed the colour he saw to 
be the only true and perfect. One stood up for 
redbrown, another for black, another for dappled 
grey. Fierce wars ensued; roastings were multi- 
plied on all sides; the contest rages still; but, 
however savagely they hate each other’s colours, 
all the dissidents join in execration of scarlet. 
The pretensions of scarlet they regard as the most 
infamous and absurd ; bad as other Bulls may be, 
all are preferable to the ‘‘ mothers of harlots,” the 
“walking pestilences,” the “ sinks of iniquity,” the 


cruel, impotent, ambitious, “ aggressive” scarlet 
Bulls! 







frs Labour as God’s 
nt of his disobedience 


in eating of the Tree of Knowledge; the Newest 
Testament, in direct contradiction to that super- 
stition, considers Labour as a great blessing to our 
race, developing man’s activity, ministering to his 
wants, strengthening his nature, and dignifying his 
life with a noble aim. This new aspect presented 
by Labour is a natural consequence of the evolu- 
tion of society from a military into an industrial 
regime. ‘Throughout the early epochs of civiliza- 
tion Labour of all kinds was a disgrace—the em- 
ployment of slaves or serfs, therefore derogatory 
to the free warrior. But the military spirit is no 
longer dominant in Europe; the rise of the in- 
dustrial classes into power has changed the whole 
constitution of society ; and among other changes 
it has brought a deep and general respect for 
Labour of head or hand. 

But, as in our present heterogeneous and transi- 
tional society we trace the most curious juxta- 
positions of old and new—of traditions and utopias 
—of remanets and crude anticipations, we must 
not be surprised to find the old Hebrew notion still 
living beside the new gospel, and Labour regarded 
as a curse by some, and by others as a blessing. 
For in truth it is a curse to some. It is the chain 
round the ankle of the captive; the heavy burden 
on the shoulders of the weak. Much as one may 
glory in the beneficence of Work, one cannot be 
dithyrambic on the condition of a handloom 
weaver, or a Dorsetshire peasant. ‘To them Labour 
is a curse, because it is not the energetic employ- 
ment of natural powers, it is the degradation of 
their human nature into the condition of a ma- 
chine. They do not work to supply their wants 
and to occupy their own abundant energies ; they 
sell their birthrights for a mess of pottage, give up 
their whole existences in purchase of the means of 
living calculated nicely above starvation point—et, 
propter vitam, vivendt perdere causas. 

There is hope, however; nay, more than hope 
—there is the certainty that the world is in a pro- 
cess of evolution which will finally bring peace, 
plenty, justice, upon earth. Sad as times look, 
they were never really brighter to the prescient 
eye. Ours is a noble epoch, and has noble work 
todo. Never before, in the history of the world, 
was such a mass of injustice and misery disclosed, 
because never before were the intellects of the 
earnest and generous so resolutely bent on dis- 
covering and disclosing evil. ‘The great work of 
our age is the endeavour sincerely to get at the real 
amount of evil, and at the causes which produce it. 
Differ as they may among themselves with respect 
to theories, all parties are united in object. Every- 
day some fresh disclosure startles the optimist, and 
forces him to doubt whether the present system 
really is the best; everyday withdraws the curtain 
from some new and more appalling manifestation 
of evil that demands a remedy. The Times de- 
clares that it has at last discovered the “ lowest 
deep” in agricultural distress; and with that 
alacrity in exposing abuses, and that undoubted 
ability in the manner of exposing them, which 
make the Times a gigantic power, and cover a 
multitude of its political sins, it devotes a leading 
article to the subject. Read this and ponder :— 

“In this country itis the fashion, and happily so, to 
reflect often on the miserable pittance with which many 
forms of labour are rewarded. We hear, perhaps, of a 
Dorsetshire labourer receiving six shillings a-week, and 
we proceed to calculate the uses to which that sum must 
be applied, and the amount of comforts which it can procure, 
We find it to be barely the means of sustenance to a 
family, and doubt whether human exertion can receive a 
more barren recompense. A little reflection, however, 
aided by the details of late investigations, convinces us 
that an equal amount of toil may meet with a still smaller 
remuneration. We hear of shirtmakers whose average 
earnings may be sixpence a-day for twelve hours’ labour; 
we hear of strawplait-workers and lacemakers who bend 
over their sedentary occupation with unwearied patience, 
and find their weekly earnings half-a-crown; we dream 
that this, at least, is the bottom of the scale, and our 
dream is dispelled by a new discovery, which gives to 
such pittance the character of wealth. We are only 
happy to think that the valuation of labour we are now 
to remark upon is not yet accepted in this country; and, 
though occurring within the boundaries of this realm, is 
confined to that land of anomalies separated from us 
by St. George’s Channel. At the petty sessions lately 
held at Kanturk an Irish farmer, Green by name, was 
summoned by one of his labourers for the sum of one 
shilling and sixpence, which we might suppose repre- 
sented a day’s work; it appeared, however, that it was 
claimed for three weeks’ work, done at the rate of 
one penny per diem during harvest time—for eighteen 
days eighteen pence; there was no dispute about the 
fact of the labour having been performed, the farmer’s 
reluctance being grounded on the exorbitant character 
ofthedemand. Mr. Green declared that he should never 
have thought of engaging a starveling like the com- 
| plainant Walsh at that money, when he could get the 
est man in the country for as little; he could bring a 








witness to prove that the ta 
were one hal pores really covenanted for 


week : it was 
question ; he had ated a bargain, as Rae. in 
ance with the state of the labour market in that 
taking into consideration the capacities of Walsh: he 
considered that a bargain was a bargain, and ought 
be kept; finally he tendered three-halfpence as . 
amount of the legitimate claim. Astounded by such 
offer, the Magistrates demanded of Walsh what he a 
obtained in the way of food from his employer; 
received for answer as follows :—‘ Whilst I was ‘ 
him I was obliged to be up in the morning about foyp 
o’clock, to let the cows out of the sleeping-field and 
remain herding them until the other men would come to 
their work, and used then to be obliged to work with 
them all day, and get nothing for my support but a bit 
of dry Indian gruel. They used to give milk to 
pigs and calves before my face, but would not give meg 
drop.’ Under these circumstances the magistrates ve 
orders for the payment of the more exorbitant sum of 
one penny per day, not, however, without renewed ob. 
jections on the part of Mr. Green, who stoutly main. 
tained the justice and the sacredness of his bargain,” 

What, indeed, is more sacred than a “ bargain”) 
The immutable laws of supply and demand regulate 
the wages of labour, and to suggest any other mode 
of regulation is to sap the foundations of society. 
none but diabolic Socialists preaching universal 
robbery could ever dream of interfering with sucha 
state of things. 

Thus it is that the blessing of Labour becomes 
the curse of Labour; nay, an infinitely greater 
curse than that of the old Hebrew superstition, for 
in that scheme of society man did at least earn his 
bread by the sweat of his brow, but, in our reading 
of the curse, we wring the sweat from his brow and 
do not give him the bread. How men can pray to 
the Almighty Father with daily gratitude for the 
blessings He profusely tenders them, how they can 
ask Him for their daily bread, and, rising from 
their knees, pass out into the crowd of wasted 
workmen to bargain for Labour at a penny a-day— 
thus earning their bread by the sweat of starvi 
fellow-creatures,—how this can be done by Chris. 
tian men must fill the reflective mind with awe at 
the appalling contradictions of the human heart, 
and startle the most careless into a serious con- 
sideration of the possible rottenness of our moral 
Denmark. And do not throw aside the heavy 
burden of remorse by saying Farmer Green is a 
“monstrous exception ’’—he is only the reductio 
ad absurdum of our entire system. 





SOCIAL REFORM. 


EPISTOLH® OBSCURORUM VIRORUM, 


XVII.—Le Drorr av Travatt, No, 2, 
To Tuornton Hunt, Ese, 
Rawden, near Leeds, Nov. 12, 1830. 

“ England expects every man to do his duty ;” we 
all of us reécho Nelson’s famous saying, but how 
seldom, my dear Sir, do we feel the meaning of 
what we say. What England expects she surely 
should allow; let her do so, and divers strange 
things would happen; among others, “ Le droitau 
travail” would stand confessed by English law the 
right of every Englishman. J 

Yes, translated into our dutiful, because practical, 
tongue—for duty is the ideal of practice, and we 
pride ourselves on being a practical people—this 
fearful French phrase simply means the right to do 
one’s duty ; and this right underlies all the rights 
of man, it is the principle of which they are the 
various expressions,—“ the rights of man” meani 
or they mean nothing ; for traced, indeed, to their 
true meaning, rights and duties are synonymous, 
both, the realization of life’s purpose, the one in re- 
lation to man’s self, the other in relation to his fel- 
lows; they are, as it were, the obverse and the re- 
verse of the same coin, God’s image stamped on 
man’s soul, and passing current as truth’s sign. 

A man finds his own weakness or passion, ' 
want of self-control, prevent him from getting 
through the task life has set him : his effort tosup- 
ply that want is the fulfilment of his duty ; but not 
alone his own weakness and passion distract him 
from this task, the weakness and passion of 0 
men, their weak and wild wills, as well as his ow?, 
interfere with its performance; his protest against 
this interference in his assertion of his rights. 

Allowing, then, that man has a purpose on God's 
earth, it is at once his right and duty to fulfil it; but 
toil is not only part of the purpose, it is the very 
condition of life; his first duty, then, is to toil—to 
work for his living; deny that your brother has & 
duty to fulfil, prove that his life is purposeless, 
and you disprove his right to labour, you free re 
it is true, from the curse—but, how? B banish- 
ing him from the earth, which is curse for his 
sake. Grant that he is drifted into time to float a 
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—weless weed upon the waters, and, if a truth, it 
va not how soon the weed sinks; but, if this 
be my brother’s fate, what, then, is mine? The 
current bears us both to some haven, though 
we know not where. I feel that to me life is not a 
whirlpool, and, therefore, I know that it cannot be 
to him. I cannot deny my own duty, nor get rid 
of my task, 80 I am forced to admit my brother's. 
But, what then? Perhaps, after all, his duty is to 
die; his task in life may be to take leave of it—to 
take a becoming leave of it and me—with all the 
he can muster; at least, then, he need not 
in of his life being purposeless—there is a 

duty which will tax his powers to the utmost. 

“Jl faut vivre,” said the Frenchman to his 
master. “ Je n’en vois pas la nécessité,” replied 
the master. If a man has no work, no business to 
do in the world, why need he live? He has no 
business in the world; surely, then, his business is 
to leave it—the sooner the better. Oh, yes, that 
would then be his business were he alone in the 
world; but you and I, and all his fellows, are 
his brethren, and it is our business to keep him 
with us. I will not believe that his destiny is re- 
signation to death, or to forced idleness, which is 
death to his soul, so long as he has arms where- 
with to work ; and I live in the hope to help to 
free them from their fetters; at least, I will not 
admit this to be his doom until it be also mine, and 
then—may I have strength and virtue to bite my 
lips and keep down quite another French saying, 

ich, I fear, would suggest itself, the counter 
reply of the man to the master—“ Il faut vivre en 
travaillant, ou mourir en combattant.” 

Yes, let the Doctrinaires say what they will, it is 
implanted deep in the hearts of us all, this right 
that no man shall prevent us from earning our 
bread, no man, nor power of man, no individual, 
nor the whole race combined; but then up start 
our opponents—“* Who prevents ?”’ say they, “ not 
we; our great political object is to remove all pre- 
ventions—all restrictions of labour—are we not 
Free Traders to the back bone?” But suppose 
trade itself bends, what then to the labourer is 
free trade ? or what use the loosening of the fetters 
ifthe prisoner be dead? ‘True, you give the work- 
man leave to use his tools how and for whom he 
pleases; what matter, when you leave him no ma- 
terials on which to use them? Your freedom is a 
mockery ; for one moment you tell him he may 
roam the earth where he lists, and the next that on 
this earth there is no room for him. 

Alas! the earth is over full, there is no room for 
how many ! they find the land owned, appropriated ; 
from the power to produce for themselves, to pay 
themselves for their labour, they are shut out by 
the rights of property; and the stock or savings of 
past labour, the store of capital, the power to re- 
produce, the means of living while they work for 
others’ pay ; this, too, is property possessed by the 
paymaster, the capitalist, who wastes it as he wills, 
and deducts his waste from their pay, until there 
be none left; and thus they are spoiled of their 
age which is labour, by reason of the pro- 
perty of others, the landowner and the capitalist. 
Thus do they seem at war with society, struggling 
for their right to do their duty against their fellows, 
who prevent them from earning their bread. But 
they cannot be at war with society, for they are 
part of it; how, then, stop this civil strife—make 
peace between them a their fellows? ‘Three 
methods suggest themselves :— 

First. To restore the landless to the land, to give 
him the power to till it, to allow that, inasmuch 
as he lives on the land, he has, at least, if he can 


find no other means of living, a right to live by it ; | 


this is the simplest remedy, generally the first 
thought of. Suppose it to be your remedy, or in- 
cluded in it, to limit the appropriation of the land 
by declaring that property therein is held only on 
condition that room be made for fresh comers, that 
fresh comers be allowed to be fresh owners. “The 
land, the land!” has been the cry of the landless 
and their leaders from the Gracchi to O’Connor 
and yourself: but in every agrarian law there 
seems to me to lurk injustice, inasmuch as in trying 
'o right the landless, you succeed in wronging the 

ded; in giving the one the ability to earn his 
Wage, you take from the other the wage he has 
earned. Nor will the injustice escape punishment, 
ho injustice does. Parcel out the land among all the 
dwellers thereon, give them the same equality of 
access to it and power over it as men had before 
cwilization had begun its march, and you would 
quickly place them at its starting point; for in 
isolating each man, you would barbarize him, and 
though you might try to parcel out the labour 





which has been put into the land along with the 
land itself, you could not, it would escape you; in 
seizing the fruits of other men’s labour you would 
blight them. Give each man his “landed estate,” 
place him upon it, and ere long your landowners 
would become savages and rooteaters—but only for 
a time ; they would again combine their labour and 
divide it, unite and redistribute themselves, they 
would soon cease to be rooteaters, but then some 
would again be landless; for though you dam up 
the stream you cannot change its course; if you 
force mankind backwards in its march, it will but 
retrace its steps ; there is but one path to p 
dreary and toilsome thoughit be. Any attempt, then, 
to storm the land, to take forcible possession of the 
means of producing, would be as unsuccessful as 
unjust; and so would it be with the second method, 
viz., to seize the stock of saved labour, to take pos- 
session of the produce already saved—that is, of 
the means of reproducing,—to displace the capitalist 
from the direction of his capital by robbing him of 
his store, the reward of his labour or his abstinence. 
This method is the plan proposed by most prac- 
tical Communists; all fs would relieve their 
theories by forcible changes. They say to the capi- 
talists, “ You have forfeited your position by your 
mistakes,—the results of your ignorance or selfish- 
ness,—you have bapnidied the labourer till you 
must guide him no longer; society must find 
other guides, not one of you will do; you shut the 
worker out of the fant 2 because you have 
mismanaged it; therefore, you must cease to be 
managers.” But, if there be no management, there 
will be no work: if each worker guides himself, 
‘does what seemeth good in his own eyes,” there 
will be chaos ene of concert, and each man’s 
hand will be against his neighbour’s; and if there 
must be a manager, who so fit after all, as the 
capitalist? There is no infallible Pope in the 
hierarchy of industry; no man can be guaranteed 
not to make mistakes; but, capital is a power 
gained by the avoidance of mistakes; who, then, 
so little likely to make them as the possessor of 
that power? Nor must we suppose that the pe- 
nalty of misdirected labour is paid by the labourer 
alone; the employer pays his share of suffering— 
not an equal share, but yet no slight one; hopes 
blighted—often honour stained, the bitterest dis- 
appointment and deep disgrace are the fruits of his 
failure; and fame and brain wasted and worn 
by days of toil and nights of care, prove how 
‘earful they are to him. No punishment which 
you could invent would be more sure or more 
dreaded than that which the eternal Nemesis already 
allots him, and no other would be just; officers 
there must be in the army of industry, or nature 
would rest unconquered if man would remain her 
slave; the law of society for their promotion is, 


| that they should raise themselves from the ranks, 


fight their way up by conflict with sloth and plea- 
sure (mind, | am describing the spirit of the law, 
its principle, not its perversion,—a system must be 
judged 7 its ideal, not its imperfect realization) ; 
true,’ if the army be defeated the soldier suffers 
most in the retreat; but the superior safety and 
ease of the officer is part of his pay, for the expen- 
diture of which pay, safety, ease, and all else in- 
cluded, — he is responsible. Moreover, by the 
discipline of this army the officer is deprived of his 
power just in proportion as he misuses it; by its 
martial Jaw he is disrated if he fails: the capitalist 
loses—wastes his capital, inasmuch as he misdirects 
the labourer. 

So, then, bad as these guides may seem to be, 
you cannot get better, none who know the road as 
well, none more anxious to keep it; one guide may 
be changed for another, one pg drops down, 
but another takes his place; still they often guide 
wrong: is there, then, no help? Mistakes cannot 
be avoided, their punishment neither can nor should 
be encreased, the only hope is to retrieve their con- 
sequences. ‘This, then, seems to me the third and 
only possible method, viz., to remedy the mistakes 
of the capitalist—how? by the action of society 
supplying by means of its government, which is its 
prime minister, the deficiencies of its subordinate 
agents, whu are the capitalists. The “ captains of 
industry ” fall, their troops are scattered by reason 
of their fall; what, then, does the general do? he 
sends fresh forces to the rescue. 

The labourer is the soldier of society, the Govern- 
ment is his general ; this general must succour him, 
or he, too, must fly. 

Here, then, is the hope of the beaten soldier, the 
surplus labourer; the landowner keeps him from 
the land, the stockowner refuses him his stock, he 
dares neither rob the one of his land, nor the other 


of his stock, for robbery he feels to be both 

and foolish; his wish is to work, not steal. “ 
invade not your rights,” he says; “Ido but ask 
you not to invade mine : room to live is all my cry; 
you will not hear me, you will not make room ;— 
then I appeal to the police, I put myself under their 
protection, and you into their charge.” 

To be the policeman of society is the office of 
Government—some say, its only office—some its 
first and lowest ; but all agree that it is its office, 
be it of what kind soever—despot Parliament or 
sovereign people. To keep order in the crowd is a 
chief duty of the policeman ; to force the strong to 
make room for the weak—not to jostle them down, 
nor to tread them under foot; for society is not 
meant to be a reckless, rushing crowd, but a well- 
ordered community. It is a community, and it 
aspires to be a well-ordered one; and it is this 
aspiration which is the fact of, or rather within, 
Communism, dimly seen behind many a false mask 
and disguising veil. Yes, amid all this unmeaning 
jargon of crude schemers and visionary - 
mongers, roaring out the rights of robbery and the 
wrongs of the robber, we shall, if we listen hard, 
hear one still small voice declaring this solemn, 
sacred truth—this hopeful, helpful fact—that every 
section of society, every nation, every common- 
wealth is no horde of Lhecociinn, but a bond of 
fellow-workers, the first article of whose ner- 
ship-deed is, that each should give his fellow room, 
should help, not hinder him, in his work. 

But enough of aspiration and abstract ideas; 
let us descend, or rather ascend, to realization. 
The enforcement of the tight to labour would be 
the entire fulfilment of this duty of the policeman ; 
our Poor-law, the enforcement of the right to relief, 
is a clumsy attempt at it. Why it is clumsy, how 
we may hope to make it less clumsy, is the ques- 
tion ; but, before trying to solve it—before attempt- 
ing to show how practically the Poor-law may 
made the compensation for the mistakes of the 
capitalist, and thereby a cure for the pauperism 
which is their consequence—we must dwell a little 
longer on other considerations, possibly somewhat 
abstract, but yet most important—in fact, indis- 
pensable. 

The mistake of the capitalist—mistaken produc- 
tion—is not the only, often not the chief, cause of 
pauperism ; there are also the mistakes of the la- 
bourer : we shall make a sad mistake if we forget 
them. But enough of this for one week. 

Yours truly, W. E. Forster. 











Open Council. 
[IN THIS DEPARTMENT, AS ALL OPINIONS, HOWRVER EXTREME, 


ARE ALLOWED AN EXPRESSION, THE EDITOR NECESSARILY 
HOLDS HIMSELF RESPONSIBLE POR NONB.) 





There is no learned man but willconfess he hath much 


profited by reading controversies, his senses awakened, 
and his ju ent sharpened. If, then, it be profitable for 
him to read, why should it not, at least, be tolerable for 


his adversary to write.—MILToN. 





OUR SCHOOLS AS THEY OUGHT TO BE. 
Noy. 15, 1850. 

Srm,—It cannot have failed to strike others besides 
myself, how few are the handsome good-looking men 
in comparison with the numbers of beautiful children 
that we daily see. The cause of this change in the 
‘** human face divine” is mainly our evil system of 
education ; for, while an enlightened course of train- 
ing ought, by developing the intellect, by cultivating 
a love of truth and justice, and by preserving a sound 
state of health, to give a more lively radiance, a more 
thrilling charm to the beauty of the human form and 
countenance, we find that our vicious system mars 
those budding beauties, changes the natural ex- 
pression of truth and confidence fora mask of false- 
hood and distrust, and sets the stamp of Cain upon 
the once unclouded brow. As an illustration of this, 
let any one compare the countenances of two youths 





of ordinary capacities, who have been trained, the 
one under the usual school system, the other in a ra- 
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tional and enlightened manner. I have not unfre- 
quently remarked the gradual change in countenance 
and manner that has, year by year, come over a boy 
from the first day of his entering school after 
leaving the watchful care of a sensible mother; and I 
have grieved in very helplessness to see the fatal 
poison insidiously but surely creeping through his 
whole being. 

Such ought not to be the case; such need not be 
the case; but to prevent it will require the united 
energies of the best and bravest minds. I can merely 
throw out a few hints on the subject, and these with 
no pretensions to novelty. 

he first and greatest rule in the education of the 
young is, to observe the way in which Nature acts, 
and follow that. 

She will ever be found the safest guide; and, in as 
far as we deviate from her course, just so far shall 
we err, and make an artificial, conventional thing— 
no real man. 

What more than this can be said? He who would 
educate, must first have studied Nature, and espe- 
cially het greatest work—the human being. He 
may then follow the inspirations of his own mind, 
and will want no directions. But, for the man who 
has not learned human nature, all the precepts and 
rules in the world would be of no assistance, he 
would be erring at every step; and this, perhaps, is 
the reason why men of good feeling and admirable 
intentions, but without the necessary judgment and 
experience have, by their injudicious mode of carry- 
ing out correct principles of education, only brought 
contempt upon them. 

Every educational establishment should be sur- 
rounded by a certain portion of land sufficient to 
give occupation in farming and gardening to all the 
= according to their strength and the natural 

ent of their faculties. The land would thus form 
the grand basis of education, as it is the great mother 
and nourisher of us all, and would be found to be the 
great moralizer and purifier of all, affording healthy, 
varied, and agreeable occupation; the means of ac- 
quiring in the most delightful manner an immense 
variety of information on the most interesting 
branches of science; and opportunities for the cul- 
tivation of the higher faculties of man in the won- 
ders of creation, the beauty and harmony of nature, 
so symbolical of love, truth, and justice. This would 
necessarily require a situation in the country, were 
there not other strong and powerful reasons for re- 
moving our youth as far as possible from the physical 
and moral contamintion of towns, ‘The situation 
alone of Westminster School would be sufficient to 
condemn it in the eyes of every sensible man, 

In the next place, let there be in connection with 
the establishment every kind of handicraft trade at 
which boys are capable of being employed; thus 
affording them at all times and seasons some en- 
gaging, useful occupation, besides educating faculties 
that are allowed to lie dormant in most schools. The 
door would thus in a great measure be barred against 
the entrance of the fiend. 

Of course the establishment would be filled up 
with every appliance of modern inverition for the 
preservation of health, and all regulations of hygiene 
would be strictly enforced. This will be found as 
necessary for the moral health as for the physical ; 
the one depending on the other, and both of far more 
importance at the age we are considering than the 
cultivation of the intellect. 

Above all, the dormitories should be well venti- 
lated, under constant inspection (which might be 
managed by a system of monitors), and the beds 
such as to give sound and healthy repose, without 
encouraging slothfulness. The first occupations in 
the morning should be of an agreeable character to 
induce the healthy habit of early rising ; the reveillée 
might be sounded by musical instruments. 

All the domestic duties, whether for the comfort 
and order of the house, or for the preparation of 
meals, should be performed by the pupils under the 
direction of one or more suitable persons; for it 
should be a lesson practically and constantly in- 
culeated that no usetul occupation is degrading to a 
man, and all should be ever ready to assist each other, 

Do unto others as you would have others do 
unto you,’ the heavenly precept of our divine 
teacher, has been preached in the Church, in the 
school-room, and at the domestic hearth, for nearly 
two thousand years; with what effect let every one 
answer for himself. In our educational establish- 
ment it must be practised. Every arrangement, 
every circumstance, must be contrived with a view to 
make this practice natural, and become a habit. A 
sound public opinion in the school, the watchful eye 
of an intelligent educator, who can win the confidence 
and be the companion of the pupils, the certainty of 
immediate inconvenience on a breach of this precept ; 
and, by the arrangements of the directing mind, the 
conviction that the interest of all is the interest of 
each. Such aad similar means that circumstances 
would suggest would be employed for establishing 
the practice of Christian charity as a natural habit. 
Children might soon be made to understand how 
much better it is for each one to have all the rest for 
= friends, than fur all to be at variance with each 
other, 





With respect to the cultivation of the intellect 
much would be included in the foregoing arrange- 
ments. ‘The rest must depend, in a great measure, 
on the talents, dispositions, and character of the 

upil, 

, In all cases a vast amount of the most useful 
information respecting the various objects around us, 
the first principles of science, and the facts of nature, 
might be conveyed directly through the senses 
without the aid of books, and this would be found a 
much more rapid, effectual, and agreeable mode than 
that usually adopted. 

Until we have introduced some true phonetic 
system of writing and printing, I fear that the 
difficulties of our language will never be overcome by 
the greater number without infinite pains on the part 
of pupil and teacher; but, perhaps, to many it is 


of little consequence if they never learn to read | 
or write fluently; those who have the talent will | 


acquire the knowledge with comparative ease. 
Grammar, as the science of language, should never 
be taught before the age of fourteen or fifteen, and 
then only to those of superior intellectual develop- 
ments, nor should any foreign language unless by 
conversation. 

As for Greek, Latin, and other dead languages, 
they should be buried, as all dead things ought to 
be, except to the select few, who showed real talent 
and taste for such studies; and it would be quite 
time for them to commence after having phe the 
age of boyhood, for many of our greatest proficients 
in language did not commence the study till after 
this period: for instance, Professor Lee, Elihu 
Burritt, and many others. 

Much of arithmetic, geometry, and algebra might 
be taught in connection with other subjects, as 
drawing, geography, natural history; and by a modi- 
fication of Pestalozzi’s plan all the rules of arithmetic 
might be learned out of doors, and made very in- 
teresting. Asa general rule, the pupils should be 
kept as much in the open air as our climate will 
permit without injury to the constitution. 

Engineering, navigation, chemistry, physiology, 
the arts and manufactures, would afford a thousand 
opportunities of combining theory with practice for 
every variety of talent, and would, some of them, be 
a necessary accompaniment to an agricultural train- 
ing, the grand basis of all our proceedings. 

“A time and place for everything, and everything 
in its time and place.’’ The strictest order must, of 
course, be maintained throughout every department. 
The means for preserving order and discipline must 
depend chiefly on the directing mind of the principal, 
and should be kept up rather by the general arrange- 
ments of the establishment than by any factitious re- 
wards or punishments, which are at best but bungling 
substitutes fur sound method and management. 

‘The principal of the establishment must be a man 
of a large mind, great experience in men and things, 
high moral character, sound judgment, and, above all, 
“let the corners of his mouth turn up rather than 
down.”” He must choose his assistants from the 
highest to the lowest, with a careful view to their 
truthfulness and purity of character. There will be, 
as in De Fellenberg’s schools, two classes of assist- 
ants : instructors and educators; the former for in- 
tellectual teaching, the latter for moral training. 

I fear I have already extended my letter beyond all 
bounds, and will only add, in conclusion, that as it is 
not likely we shall find any man combining the neces- 
sary qualities of mind and the requisite capital for 
such an establishment, it must be founded by the 
united aid of a number of persons convinced of its 
desirability, determined to carry it out in good ear- 
nest, and to give it all the publicity possible, that 
similar establishments may spring up wherever they 
are required, 

I observe you have signed my last letter J. G. in- 
stead of J.E.S 


. 





LETTERS ON UNITARIANISM, 
Lerrer VY. 
November 6, 1850. 

Siz,—The natural fruit of religious life is the spirit 
of mercy. The love of God engenders the love of 
man. Wherever, therefore, the religious life abounds, 
the spirit of mercy must abound to the same extent, 
And wherever that life aboundeth not, no agency can 
take ite place by which the spirit of mercy can be 
created, In the exact degree, then, that the religious 
lite in the Unitarian body has been feeble, the spirit 
of mercy of necessity has been absent, 

There are four things from which I would wish 
most carefully to distinguish the spirit of mercy: 
that spontaneous sympathy which prompts us to acts 
of neighbourly kindness ; that commonplace charity 
which is often nothing more than indifference or cal- 
culation; that noisy philanthropy which bawls 
itself hoarse in chapels and on platforms, and which 
is one of the many vulgarities of dissent; and that 
spurious liberalism which is the great stock-in-trade 
of whiggery, and which is such an admirable substi- 
tute for true patriotism, energetic action, every noble 
quality, every brave achievement, ‘The first is the 
gracious giftof Heaven; blessed are they that possess 
it: we can pardon much in him who, amid many 
defects and offences, has tenderness of heart and the 


: . 0. ae 
hand of the bountiful. But pity itself is but the 
luxury of affection. When not allied to strong con 
victions, to elevated principle, to comprehensi . 
wisdom, it may do as much harm as good ; wile 
not transfused by religion, it has no heroic self-denial 
no persistency of purpose, and, though readily lavish. 
ing a plenitude of ministrations that the unfortunate 
may be relieved and that the desolate may be con 
soled, it shrinks from taking on itself a burden of 
crushing pangs that the wretch may no longer be 
wretched, that the eyes of the bereaved may cease 
to be dim with tears, that the afflicted may moum 
and suffer no more. It is akin to the spirit o mercy : 
it supplies that spirit with impulse and sustenanve 
and fruitful faith ; but, till hallowed by the breath 
ot Heaven, it is not itself that spirit. If, however 
natural pity can claim kindred with the spirit of 
mercy, the charity which the world at present de. 
lighteth to honour can claim none. It seldom ‘0e8 
beyond words, and then it is one of our most detest. 
able pharisaisms. When it expresses its sorrow for 
the poor, it really wishes to persuade you that they 
only are so who are wicked and improvident. When 
it offers an apology for some aspects of a man’s cha. 
racter and conduct, it is that you may see all that jg 
black and abominable in other and more important 
aspects thereof. Whenit softens away the objections to 
a heretic’s creed in detail, it is that it may more surely 
and comfortably damn him in the lump. When 
from words it descends to deeds, it is uglier still. Ir 
then swells the subscription list for the sake of se. 
curing or strengthening a conventional position; 
or as a sort of imaginary absolution for bygone cruelties 
or dishonesties ; or as a price paid to God for the best 
room in the Hotel of the Immortals. Go to the hovels 
where hunger, cold, disease have done their worst; 
with along preface on the duties which we owe to each 
other, pompously present to the miserable inmates all 
the rubbish in your house which you can no longer 
use, and are ashamed to sell ; give to some old creature 
a petticoat older than herselt with as solemn an air 
as if you were offering some consecrated relic—the 
toe of St. Peter or the tooth of the Virgin; tella 
family of a dozen, whose whole support has never 
been more than six or eight shillings a week, that 
every curse that enters the abode of working men is 
the just punishment for their want of forethought 
and economy—for their insatiate and incurable liking 
for beer and tobacco,—but that, notwithstanding, 
you are moved by the sight of their distress, as your 
tailing through hte has been your inability to os 
| your hand in your pocket when you saw a fellow- 
| creature in need, and then, after a quotation from 
| Miss Edgeworth or Benjamin Frankiin, hand over 
a soup or coal ticket, it being well known to all the 
readers of newspapers that you are a subscriber to 
societies for the distribution of soup and coals ;—do 
these and many similar things and we shall be com- 
pelled to confess that you excel as much in that 
charity which the universal reign of cant has made 
fashionable as you are destitute of that mercy which 
is divine. As to the philanthropy which shouts the 
louder the less it has to say— which teels the keener 
the remoter the object—which has bowels for Tanky- 
Wanky-Padderam-Bumpus- Mahoshky, or any other 
unpronounceable savage in Polynesia with a bushel 
of consonants to his back, but none for the poor 
needlewoman who is dying in the next lane—it has 
so recently and so powerfilly been assailed by Car- 
lyle with the mace and the thunders which he 
inherits from the ancient Scandinavian gods, as to 
dispense with any attempt of mine to prove how 
little it has, not only of the spirit of mercy, but even 
of common sense and ordinary decency. Liberalism, 
if less pestilent than philanthropy as a nuisance, Is 
still more hollow as a semblance. If it were a reality, 
it would indicate the gencrosity of the man, the 
courtesy of the gentleman, the refinement of the 
scholar, the breadth of the philosopher in pregnant 
combination. But what is it, in its actual manifes- 
tations, but the coxcombry of intellect, the varnish of 
selfishness, the sophistry of indolence, the slang of 
political atheism—at once the affectation and the 
mask of a mind which has lost its faith in all things. 
Seek in every comer of the universe for the spit 
of mercy, but do not seek it here. For the spirit of 
mercy 1s that ardour and affluence of love to out 
brethren which the continual feeling of God's pre- 
sence, the consciousness of our sins, the weight and 
gloom of our sorrows, and the spectacle of sin and of 
sorrow everywhere around us beget. ‘The first act 
ot St. Francis of Assisi, when God had unveiled 
to him the infinite beauty, but at the same time 
the infinite awfulness aud most tragical impett, 
of the religious life, was to clasp a leper m his 
arms and to kiss his wounds. Eternal emUlem 
this of the spirit of mercy. For, by that act 
St. Francis avowed that, in’ the midst of. foulest 
darkness and distigurement, there was still here 
the soul of a brother; and that he also, though 
afterwards attaining the summit of holiness, was 
defaced and polluted by a deadlier leprosy — the 
leprosy of sin—which only the finger of God coul 
heal. The spirit of mercy, therefore, 18 huimbler 
than the hnmblest while pouring itself out in cease- 
less sacrifice tor others, never seeking joy from aught 
on eaith, but reaping the richest harvest of joys fom 
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eC . 
the blessings which it scatters wherever it comes. 
When it thinks of God in relation to itself it sees 
him only as the God of justice; when it thinks of 
God in relation to others it sees him only as the God 
of pity. Deep, therefore, is its abhorrence of sin ; 
put the greater its loathing for sin the greater its 
Jove for the sinner, and the more strenuous its efforts 

banish his woes, and to deliver him from the 
thraldom of his lusts. There are few churches but 

Roman Catholic in which the spirit of mercy has 
ever had wealth and width of redeeming action. 
Those who at present are so furiously declaiming 

inst that church would do well to study its his- 
tory, and then they would discover, that it is less 
through what they call its corruptions, that it has 
sequired and maintained empire, than through its 
numberless institutions and indefatigable works of 
mercy. The Protestant churches have generally 
been destitute of the spirit of mercy through the 
operation of Luther’s doctrine of Justification by 
Faith—which was an admirable weapon for the 
pattle Luther had to fight, but fatal to the growth of 
the religious life, and the fruits of that lite in Pro- 
testantism. Because it has made the Protestant 
devotee think so much of his own salvation that he 
has had no time or heed for the sinful and sorrowing 
condition of those around him; or, if he has cared 
for their souls and bodies, it has only been as a meri- 
torious task by which his own salvation might the 
better be secured. 

Even this inducement the Unitarians have not had. 
They have talked so much against the absurd and 
orthodox dogma of original sin that they have al- 
most forgotten that there is any such thing in the 
world as sin at all. And if there be little sin in the 
world, then their own share as individuals must be 
excessively small ; and if so small, then they have no 
cause to be anxious about the future. They have 
always some nicely balanced phrases ready about 
virtue and vice; and with these they satisfy their 
consciences regarding their own sins and sin in 

ral, Yet sin and sorrow are sisters. You can- 
not feel with the whole fervour and faculty of your 
nature for the latter till you have discerned all that 
there is of solemn and profound in the former. But 
with the intellectual pride for which Unitarianism 
has always been notable, how is it likely to acquire 
acrushing sense of sin? It is the proudest of sects ; 

the first lesson in the spirit of mercy which we 
could give it would be humility. It could not learn 
that lesson, however, without casting aside as filthy 
rags all of which it has been most inclined to boast. 
Of the various things from which I have endeavoured 
todistinguish the spirit of mercy, spontaneous sym- 
pathy, commonplace charity, noisy philanthropy, 
spurious liberalism, it is the last which Unitarianism 
has always substituted for the spirit of mercy. You 
have only to tell it that a man is a Liberal in politics 
and in religion and you have offered an atonement 
for all his chicanery, meanness, and cowardice. He 
may be the basest, lowest, most stupid of mankind. 
What of that? Is he not a Liberal? It is in con- 
sistency with this that, when Whiggery has been 
stinking in the nostrils of atwhole generation, Uni- 
larianism has always adored it as the perfection of 
wisdom. When the Unitarian sect learns what a 
dismal mockery, how vague and how vapoury this 
chattering Liberalism is, it will feel on its brow what 
it never felt before, a faint breath of the spirit of 
merey, ATTICUS, 

[Errata in Letter IV.—Paragraph third, for brings 
read bring ; paragraph four, line ten, for position read 
portion; paragraph five, line eleven, after individual 
puta full stop; paragraph five, line forty-six, for 

¢ read divinest ; paragraph six, line twenty- 
four, for intentional read inturtional, | 


UNITARIANISM DEFENDED. 

. “Let me guard myself from the imputation of reject- 
ing this doctrine, because it is mysterious, or of support- 
Ing Asystem which insists upon banishing all mysteries 
from religion. On any such system I should look with 
Unqualified aversion, as excluding from faith one of its 
primary elements, as obliterating the distinction between 
Ie and devotion, and tending only to produce an irre- 
Yerent and narrow-minded dogmatism. ‘ Religion with- 
out mystery’ is a combination of terms, than which the 
Athanasian Creed contains nothing more contradictory ; 
and the sentiment of which it isthe motto I take to be a 
fatal caricature of rationalism, tending to bring all piety 
Into contempt. Until we touch upon the mysterious. we 
we not in contact with religion,” &c., &c.—JAMES 

Martingav (Liverpool Unitarian Controversy, 1839). 

Nov. 16, 1850, 
8ir,—The above short extract from a discourse, 
Preached and published by an Unitarian minister 
above eleven years ago (and still to be had from Mr. 
apman), may possibly suggest to your corre- 
spondent, Atticus, a fact which his letters have very 
tongly impressed upon my mind, to wit, that he 
ows very little of the present state of Unitarian re- 
Wglous Opinion, and not a great deal more of the past 
tory of the sect. His idea appears to be, that their 
theology and metaphysics originated with Priestley, 
and having been by him put forth, and stereotyped, 
ve remained unaltered to the present hour, 
the notorious |fact is, that all the English 








Presbyterian congregations, having been left unfet- 
tered, and that purposely and deliberately, by any 
tests, articles, or confessions of ‘aith, had been gra- 
dually emancipating themselves from the Calvinism 
of their Puritan forefathers (if Atticus will permit a 
descendant of Philip Henry to claim such ancestry), 
had long renounced the Trinity, passing through the 
various phases of Arianism, were thus prepared to 
receive and adopt simple Humanitarianism, when 
sromulgated by Priestley and Theophilus Lindsey. 
ut, since with all their respect for Priestley, Unita- 
rians have never dreamed of attributing to him an 
infallibility which he would have been the first to 
disclaim; or imagined that he had discovered all 
possible truth in theology and metaphysics, any 
more than in chemistry or history, it has so befallen, 
that the present generation hold very different 
sentiments (a large part of them at least) from those 
which he taught; and in particular as to materialism 
and necessity, it will, I doubt not, be highly 
consolatory to Atticus to learn that these doctrines 
(which I love as little as he does) are in great 
measure renounced by modern Unitarians, are 
preached against from Unitarian pulpits, and that 
many of the most able and influential of their 
ministers—especially the rising race—‘ think nobl 
of the soul, and no wise approve of such opinions. 
I admit that the opinions do nevertheless linger 
amongst us, chiefly, perhaps, with those elders who 
cannot change the views acquired in youth, and with 
the disciples of Combe and Phrenology, from whose 
influence may the Almighty deliver all whom he has 
fitted for anything better than a miserable medio- 
crity of soul or of intellect! 
ot to be further tedious, though Atticus is open 
to correction on several other points, I will only say 
a word upon the ‘pride of intellect,” wherof he 
accuses the Unitarians. If he had said “ pride of 
intellectual freedom,” he would, I believe, have been 
nearer the truth ; and to this I, for one, should plead 
guilty. I conceive that the Unitarians have a right 
to be proud of being the only Christian Church which 
shuns no question, and imposes no dogmatical fetters 
upon the minds and consciences of ministers or of 
their hearers; the only Church which makes no 
attempt to stifle doubt with threats of damnation ; 
which denies that a faithful search for truth every- 
where and by all means can ever be sinful, or other 
than laudable and virtuous; and which never seeks 
to silence inconvenient questions with the gag of 
“mystery”! In this freedom we “ do rejoice; yea, 
and we will rejoice.” An UNITARIAN, 


P.S. By the way, where did Miss Walbey find 
her version of the Unitarian view of future retribu- 
tion? I conceive that she, at least, has not discovered 
the reasons why we are not of those, who ‘‘ compass 
sea and land to make one proselyte.”” 


DR. SMILES AND THE WORKING CLASS. 
Glasgow, Oct. 28, 1850. 

Dear Srr,—I do not suspect the patriotism of Dr. 
Smiles because his views of the condition of the 
working classes are not full of grumblings. I have 
every reason to believe in the sincerity of his motives. 
But I think it essentially necessary that both sides of 
the question should be stated, so that we may be 
thoroughly acquainted with the whole subject. It is 
not the politics of despair that is now inducing the 
generous men of all parties to enquire into the con- 
dition of the most miserable classes of society, but 
rather a desire to know the extent of the evils to be 
remedied. I have no fear that the extent and alarm- 
ing nature of these evils will induce despair in the 
minds of any class. The poor and miserable, who 
are the objects of these enquiries, will perceive that 
an encreasing interest is being taken in their condi- 
tion, and the more fortunate classes will be stimulated 
to greater exertions to remove the misery that sur- 
rounds them, 

I perceive many indications of the progress of so- 
ciety, and a growing sympathy which will yet link 
the different classes in a universal bond of brother- 
hood ; but I cannot see the practical results of this 
sympathy in operation in the present working of 
society ; but, lest I should be accused of grumbling, 
I will quote Dr. Smiles’s own words to bear me out 
in this assertion :— 

** Every invention of a new and improved tool throws 
thousands idle. Thus, S. Wellwood and his whole class 
of handloom weavers fall a sacrifice to the invention of 
improved machines, and we deplore the individual loss, 
but we see the mass advancing nevertheless.” 

In a properly constituted society the invention of 
new ae improved implements for the production of 
wealth would benefit the whole mass, and would be 
the means of giving more opportunity for the culti- 
vation of the higher faculties of our nature, instead 
of at present being an advantage only to the few, and 
the means of throwing thousands idle. Those who reap 
the advantage may perceive the advance; but I and 
others, who are thown idle by it, cannot perceive it 
except as a backward advance. I may also confess 
that I cannot see how mere education can improve 
the condition of our class, without first placing us in 
a position where it would be possible for us to re- 
ceive and appreciate the advantages of education. 


Mr. Smiles says :—*‘ Help is in men themselves, far 
more than in institutions.”” This is not applicable to 
us asa class. We are so widely scattered, and our 
wages so insufficient, that we cannot organize so as 
to effect our emancipation. 

It would require an universal reorganization, to 
effect our elevation by an alteration of the present 
system of society. Where have we room to help 
ourselves when hundreds and the ds of square 
miles of the land are locked up in the hands of our 
dukes, lords, and marquises, and cannot be unlocked 
till the institutions of society are altered? We there- 
fore say to the leaders of the people, organize the 
whole people for the freedom of the land, and, when 
that is effected, give useducation. We are sufficientl 
enlightened already to know that we are bo 
socially and politically degraded ; Poy Meron we 
are ready for an organization that will free the land, 
without which education would only make us more 
miserable. 

The Doctor, in his first communication, proposed 
only the schoolmaster as a remedy for all our social 
evils ; in his last he has added the land, only we are 
to wait till we are educated before we get it. Other 
parties withhold the land, and maintain that mere 
education will effectually eradicate all our evils, 
These I would ask, of what use would education 
be to the class to which I belong, so long as we 
remain in our present position, with machinery and 
competition making inroads on our wages? What 
time have we to spend on education, when we 
are obliged to labour fourteen or sixteen hours per 
day for a bare physical existence? Is the body or 
mind in a condition to receive education or to culti- 
vate the common amenities of life after such a day’s 
toil? No: rather the stern necessities of nature 
compel us to hurry ourselves and children to bed, 
lest we might not obtain sufficient sleep to enable us 
to perform the next day’s labour, What motive 
have we to stimulate us to educate either ourselves 
or our children, when we have no prospect but a 
dreary continuance of the same monotonous toil, and, 
when no longer able to continue it, nothing but the 
grim visage of grudging pauperism in the gloomy 
vista of the future ? 

Would it make us more content if our minds were 
well stored with knowledge, so that we might be 
able to converse freely on literature, science, poetry, 
and philosophy? If our minds were thus clothed 
with the necessary requisites of the gentleman and 
the scholar, how would we feel when the instinctive 
and Christian principle of equality would rise up un- 
bidden in our breasts? On the one hand, we would 
observe the wealthy gentleman, surrounded with 
every luxury—a splendid mansion, beautiful gardens, 
green fields, pure air, anelegant and accomplished wife, 
healthy, well-dressed, and beautiful children, music, 
dancing, and frequent assemblages in elegant draw- 
ing-rooms, decorated with all the beauty and taste 
that art and genius can bestow. 

On the other a miserable, low, damp dwelling, no 
garden, no green fields, no pure air or good water; 
husband, wife, and children, having to ** work, work, 
work, as prisoners work for crime.’’ No musie but 
the everlasting din of the wheel, the lay, and shuttle; 
no periodic assemblages for amusement or instruc- 
tion ; no decorations of art to make our homes more 
cheerful, and thereby to reconcile usin some measure 
to our lot. Would education make us content while 
we are in want of all these and many other temporal 
advantages I might here enumerate? If our educa- 
tion qualified us to converse and associate with men 
of fortune in the higher walks of life, would the great 
disparity between their condition and ours be no. 
trouble to our minds, even admitting that it would 
be no barrier to our intercourse with them? No; 
there could be no relationship, no fellowship, no 
communion with them, because equality not only in 
education but in condition is an essential element in 
friendship and social intercourse. But let it not be 
supposed that we aspire to the conditions of the gen- 
tleman of fortune. We are content with the decree 
of the Almighty, and desire to live by the sweat of 
our brow. We are also as strongly impressed with 
the necessity and importance of education as any 
other class; but, before it can be successfully intro- 
duced, we must first produce the indispensable con- 
ditions of a more equitable and elevated social ar- 
rangement, so that we might obtain time and means 
to cultivate our moral and intellectual natures. We 

do not wish the cold hand of charity extended to us 
by way of gratuitous education, charitable subserip- 
tions, and benevolent contributions of old clothes. 
We wish to cultivate a spirit of independence and 
self-reliance, and, being convinced that our trade in 
its present state does not afford us an opportunity of 
so doing, we look to the removal of the fetters 
which prevent our free access to the land. Free the 
land and establish a law of partnership, so as to give 
encouragement and protection to the great power of 
association and coéperation, and the work of progress 
will go on with encreased acceleration. Organize a 
great league for these purposes, and you will find 
that we have sufficient education already to give you 
ail the aid in our power, so that our education may 
be finished under the necessary conditions for its 








proper development. Youre, &c., S. Weriwoon. 
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Che Leader. Saturna, 





RATIONALISM VERSUS THE BISHOP OF 
LONDON. 
Nov. 12, 1850. 


Dear Siz,—I think the charge of the Bishop of 
London ought not to pass away without our noticing 
that it very strongly confirms the theolozic 1 Ra- 
tionalist in his position, Why, I ask, should the 
Bishop be so much afraid of the Rationalist, if he does 
not clearly see that neither current Christianity nor the 
constitution of the Church will bear the investigation 
of the free and honest understanding of man—of 
men who rely upon reason rather than upon churches 
and creeds, Popes or priests, for their faith? It is 
too plain to be overlooked that the Bishop's charge 
contains a confession of weakness—a confession that 

wailing theological systems (and of the Church of 
gland in particular) are incompatible with the 
free and legitimate use of the intellect—a contession 
that Rationalism is so strong in the truth, so power- 


ful in argument, as to be able greatly to damage the | 
Church systems, if not to destroy them. Now, this | 


is very extraordinary, for it looks as if a good and 
sufficient reason could not be given for either the 
doctrines or practices of the Church, and this is pre- 
cisely one of the positions of the honest Rationalist, 
who disbelieves, for the want of a sufficient reason, 
in the face of much positive and presumptive evi- 
dence to the contrary of what he is requircd to hold 
as true faith. 

Can it be possible that the Bishop or his clergy 
should be afraid of the Rationalist, unless he is well 
aware that the foundations of his system are rotten ? 
For only look, what powerful aids the Church has 
on her side. Surely, the eight or ten millions a-year 
(if not more) should do a good deal to sustain her 
drooping courage. Is she not countenanced by the 
balk of the rank and fashion of mighty and glorious 
England? She has the Universities in her hands, 
where she can train her sons to the use of every 
wea in defence of the truth, if the truth indeed 
she has in her heart. ‘Then, again, the strong arm of 
the law has been often invoked in her favour, And 
her people through their ignorances and prejudices 
will form a bulwark around her, most probably long 
after the Rationalists have proved with indubitable 
evidence that she has not a leg of truth to stand 
upon. Thus, while the Rationalist has nothing but 


the truth for his object and reason for his guide, the | 


Church has a thousand other helps, and some of them 
so potent, that if she held the doctrines of either 
Mahomet or Confucius instead of what she now 
teaches, it would be astonishing if with such “i 
she should not be able to sustain her ground. If, 
therefore, there is great strength in Rationalism, 
and much reason to fear its progress, there must be a 
corresponding weakness in that upon which the 


Church ought primarily to rely, viz., her proofs, and | 


especially when her position and influence is so 
greatly strengthened by adventitious assistance. 

Were it not ill-natured one might easily have sus- 
poreed that the Bishop was a Rationalist himself, 

eld in connection with the church only by the 
powerful attraction of the loavis and fishes; or 
otherwise, but for the same reason, one might have 
charged him with infidelity, since he appears to have 
so lite reliance upon Divine Providence. For how 
else can he have been led into such a betrayal of 
weakness ? 

As a Rationalist I feel grateful to the Bishop for 
the encouragement he gives us, and for the confes- 
sion implied in his charge that ‘* Magnu est veritas et 
prevalebit ;” for, in the face of so many obstacles and 
impediments, it is difficult at times to believe that 
correct notions of truth and duty will obtain their 
just supremacy in the world, 

I remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 


A TueotogicaL Rationatist. 





THE BISHOPS OF ENGLAND AND THE 
BISHOPS OF ROME. 
Nov, 13, 1850. 

Sin.—Having resided many years in Italy, and 
sojourned in its principal cities, 1 have had an oppor- 
tunity of making enquiries into the revenues of the 
prelates of that country. You will, perhaps, be sur- 
= to know, as I was myself to hear, that all the 
ishoprics in the patrimony of St. Peter (excepting 
the bishopric of the Sovereign Pontiff ) and they are 
very numerous, amount to less in value than the 
single bishopric of London! The prelate who now re- 
joices in that see, or rather regality, cannot deny, 
athough he will not confess it, that in sixteen years 
he has received from it £1,000,000 sterling! No in- 
considerable share of this enormous wealth accrued 
to him after the passing of the Reform Bill, and after 
the formation of the jobbing Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion, in which “ Charl+«s James,” although so inte- 

rested a party, did not hesita'e to take a place! 
Surely national indignation, which is so loud 
against external aggression on the part of the com- 
Saale f poor Church of Rome, will compel the 
ouse of Commons to make renewed and searching 


enquiries into the intrigues and inconsistencies of 


our mammon-loving and, I fear, crumbling church ; 
crumbling only because of her internal divisions and 
corruptions, evineing that in her worldly system she 


is essentially of this world. The real foes of the ie aes 
Church of England are those of her own household, 
always the bitterest and the most treacherous. 

I am, Sir, your very obedient servant, 


Prove Att Turnes, 


Literature. 


Critacs are not the legislators, but the ; 
ofliterature. They do not make lawe— they inten pel 
try to enforce them.—Ldinburgh Keview end 











LORD LEIGH ON CALVINISM. 


Manchester, Nov. 2, 1850. THE publishing season has fairly begun, and our 





Six,—The recent death of Lord Leigh has called ey oe Sains 6 ane formidable 


attention to his now almost-forgotten poems. . Per- p ombebee tea ref of Work (iat Teading to 
haps you may not refuse a place in your to the : : 10t a pastime ; sometimes 
| Raps yo 7 ae P Four Pepe laborious, too)—which it w 
following beautiful and earnest protest against the ’ uch if warns us must be gong 
| horrors of Calvinism, which occurs in his poem called through. ‘There in all the coquetry of uncut 
“The View” :— temptation lie several books which promise a 1. 
“ But, gloomy Calvin, how could’st thou prevail compense of delight, books which make the Critic’ 
With thy dark doctrines, and ascetic pride, task not altogether laborious, plums in the vast 
Where the ripe harvest smiles along the vale, expanse of dough, to make the bread a cake— 
Where glows the vintage near Lake Leman's tide, “ Many a green isle needs must be 


And all is mirth and cheerfulness beside ? 
eep Ww: ° 
Why didst thou not to northern regions hie, - ae pa pie ree ° 
, 


Or in some dreary wilderness abide ! 
Why spread thy faith where heaven and earth deny Never thus could voy age on, 
The truth of thy heart-withering creed of destiny !” Day and night, and night and day, 
Sylva, by CHaNDos LaigN. Drifting on his dreary way.” 


H. There lies, for example, the collected edition of 
the Poems of Ertzasetu Barrett Browning— 
POLITICAL UNIONS. a writer, to our shame be it spoken, whose ac. 
Lower Russell-street, Shelton, Nov. 3, 1850. quaintance we have yet to make, but whose reputa. 
S1n,—Cognizant as I am of the fact that a vast | tion lends a peculiar lustre, in our eyes, to these 
amount of ignorance exists among the masses in re- | two handsomely printed volumes. Into that “ 
ference to progressive ideas, I feel deeply anxious | isle” of poetry we shall curiously wander, and re 
that some plan of propagandism should be adopted port thereon in due season. Then there is Cratr’s 
by reformers generally, to make those ideas fully | Romance of the Peerage, completing by this fourth 


known and understood. Ecclesiastical reformers, | ,, ; ° 
wiser than ourselves in this respect, have long since |‘ olume the first series of that valuable su berry 
g 


developed plans and constructed machinery, than srry For a pleasant alarm, @ 
which nothing can be more admirable or complete. | “# lation of terror, there is Sir Francis Heap’s 
In each section of the religious world the means | 2€W romance, The Defenceless State of England, 
employed for propagandism are pretty near the same, | Wherein we are satisfactorily shown to be an in- 
Preaching, lecturing, tracts, and schuols—with these | viling prey to rapacious France. Indeed, the weak. 
the world has been turned almost upside-down. | ness of Ricken just now is a matter for 

And why should not these means be pe in | sadness to the reflecting patriot. The Pope has 
spreading higher and nodler sentiments? Jf adopted | only to send over a few bishops, and “ yielding 
in diffusing a knowledge ¥ political and social prin- Englishmen” will straightway renounce their ertors 
| ciples among the people, the condition of the eutire to fall repentant at his feet. So much for our 


community would soon be improved, oa . 

‘The old system of geemeie™ preaching, sug- mee gene og France has only © om 
gested by Mr. Creed, cannot, in my humble opinion, | 4 498K eye upon the broad lands of her Yd 
be productive of much good, In ruder times it tural enemies, and Frenchmen are forthwith 
might, perhaps, have been serviceable; but in these billeted in London, placing Herne Bay in a “ state 
days men are controlled more by reason than by the | of siege.” So much for our material defenceless- 
harangues of strect brawlers and demagogues. I| ness, Dickens has nothing more extravagant in 
regard the plan of no use whatever, Truth can gain | his Sketches by Boz, the new cheap edition of which 
nothing by being puffed off like a quack medicine. | smiles upon our table. In this, his earliest work, 
We have had too much of this already. Ifreformers | the student of belles lettres may be interested to 
| are to succeed, a higher tone must be given to their | notice how early all his qualities showed them- 
| proceedings, and a wiser mode of advocacy adopted. | lees, fafert . > respects to what he h 

We must have more to do with the head and less | SVs. __*mlerior in many respects to what he has 

since written, the Sketches nevertheless present a 


with the passions, fect i of th 4 ; bh 
Respectfully yours, perfect image of the man, and cuntain memora 
drolleries. 


| 








W. Woo.tey. 


EXHIBITION OF 1851. 

London, Oct. 29, 1850. 
Sir,—A clergyman of the Church of England, 
with the approbation of his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, proposes to give a prize or prizes to the A * ? Thee 
amount of 100 guineas for the best essay or essays on ee eee tng top : 
the following subject: “In what manner the Union | m wi ot ch By 1 ew of 

of all Nations at the Grand Exhibition in 1851 may | Woman's life. To conclude our enumeration 
be made conducive to the glory of God in promoting | Works to be hereafter criticized, let us mention the 
the moral welfare of mankind.” seventh volume of ScHuosse’s very valuable 
As the proposer of the prize is very desirous that | History of the Eighteenth Century (a volume com- 
| full scope should be given for the discussion of the | prising an elaborate account ot BoNaPaRTEs 
| subject, and that the candidates and the public may | career, from the Directory to the Peace at Schon- 
have security for the strictest impartiality in the | brunn), and the magnificent Oriental Album, which 
award, he is anxious previously to the final arrange- | Mr, MappEN has published of The Valley of the 


ment to avail himself of the opinians of the leaders of | NjJe j}Jus z al ress b 
the public mind, and will, therefore, be extremely | a by E. Prise, with letterp y 


obliged by any suggestions from the editor of the | 
Leader, or his correspondents, which may enable him 
to present the proposition before the public in a form 
most calculated to accomplish the object he has in 
view. 

Ilis wish is at present at least to be CLericus. 


Mr. Boun has given a grave aspect to our Table 
by four works, all addressed to students—Krrrto0’s 
Scripture Lands and Bible Atlas — the third 
volume of PLaro—a translation of Horace—and 
one of C1cero’s Offices. Beside them stands the 











A correspondent in Germany informs us of two 
| new works above the average merit; one is a Life 
| of Mirabeau, by Piprrz, of Vienna; and the other 
| a novel by ALEXANDER JUNG, called Der Bettler 
| in St. James’s Park, which may interest our readers 

wis = | by its pictures of English life by a German. A new 
Laws or Entait.—One of the greatest evils arising | journal, of promise, has also appeared, called the 
from the English laws of settlement and entail, is that | Deutches Museum, edited by Prutz and Wotr- 


they present obstacles, direct and indirect, to the free |sonn: the virile energy of these editors may be 
transter and transmission of land. Land ought to pass 


as Mr. Milner Gibson well said, in 1847—as freely from | ©Stimated by the fact that they reject all ae 
hand to hand as hops or cotton, tallow or tobacco, or any | tions from Ladies! The avatar of the ema 

other article of commerce. It is so in almost every | mind in German Literature is comparatively recent, 
other country under the sun; even in the most despotic | hut it would appear from this interdict that the 


countrics, And in consequence of this facility of transfer, | « oyj] ” has grown serious, and needs “ putting 
the number of years’ purchase in all the better countries down.” ° 


| 

| 

of Europe is much higher than in England. According | atleast 
to the opinion of an ex-conveyancer and actual Master in 

Chancery, the number of years’ purchase in almost all | It was only last week we referred to a proposal 

the better parts of Europe is much higher than in Eng- | made for the union of Literary men to peution 

land. Mr. Senior all-ges that the principal reason for | Prussia for KINKEL’s freedom. We have now the 


' ife 7 ; iffere a ‘2 . . 
the difference of value is the different law of conveyancing. | satisfaction of announcing that he has procur 
Our system, say* he, diminishes the value, and, in the 


land plan, excludes all small purchasers, — British | freedoin for himself—he has escaped. inet 
| Quarterly, No. 24, We are never tired of reading what Frenchme 
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She Leaver. 





we . . . 
write of us. New glimpses into our social and 
national peculiarities are perpetually given us by 
this ingenious people. They always teach us some- 
thing we had never before suspected. Our cha- 
yacter presents a new aspect; our virtues and de- 
fects assume quite a startling novelty. In the last 
number of the Revue des Deux Mondes, an 
guthor for whom we have great respect, M. D. 
Nisarp, gives the result of his inspection of 
English society. Having resided in England on 
more than one occasion, and having married an 
Englishwoman, he is more than usually qualified 
to form an opinion. His admiration of our 
tness, our real liberty, and our solid respect- 
ability is unequivocal. But he does not admire 
our conversation. You may fancy, perhaps, this 
arises from our speaking French to him, or 
from his speaking English to us; and Lersnirz 
himself would own either to be a “ sufficient rea- 
son.” But,no. M. Nisarp finds our conversa- 
tion dull because it is not animated by egotism. 
In English society no man is suffered to speak of 
himself or of others; confining himself to gene- 
ralities, he abstains from all that is personal; con- 
sequently, the conversation lacks individuality, 
physiognomy. “ True it is,” adds M. Nisarp, 
“that not speaking of themselves nor of others, 
yanity and scandal are unknown. I have never 
seena conceited Englishman, I have never heard an 
evil speaker.” Well, that is new. In our small 
experience of society we believe we have heard 
men speak of themselves and not a little of others ; 
we think, moreover, that such a phenomenon could 
be found as a conceited Englishman, and not a few 
lovers of scandal. Rave, perhaps, but certainly 
discoverable within the limits of the United King- 
dom these individuals are. M. Nisarp has not 
met with them, and, in consequence, he finds 
English conversation wanting in those graces of 
animation and personality which enliven that of 
the French; but, in default of those graces, our 
conversation is distinguished by such precision and 
boldness—the qualities of ourrace—that M.Nisarp 
declares you necessarily mistake the first man you 
meet for un homme distingué. Strange that we 
should not have been deceived by Jones, that we 
should have at once detected Ropinson to be any- 
thing but “distinguished”: but our sagacity is, 
perhaps, preternatural, for M. NrsArp says that, 
if it is difficult to recognize un homme desprit in 
the uniformity of English conversation, it is still 
more difficult to recognize the stupid. Now, it 
has always appeared to us that the stupidity of 
those who are “men and brothers” is alarmingly 
patent, and that no one can utter twe nty sentences 
without betraying, by the very intonation of his 
voice and the idiom of his thoughts, whether he be 
distingué or stupid. 

As a bit of gossip not without interest, we may 
mention that LAMARTINE has just completed a 
continuation of his Girondins, in four volumes, to 
be called L’ Histoire du Directoire; and his pub- 
lishers promise another novel shortly, Le Tailleur 
de Saint Points. The former work will be certain 
of an immense sale. Let us aiso add that ARMAND 
Marrasr has for a long time been writing a 
Histoire des Montagnards—but we fear the world 
has been overdosed with the French Revolution to 
make that work very successful. A cheap reissue 


of Pierre Lerovx’s works has been commenced, | 


and the Pére LAcorpatre is actually publishing 


an introduction to a work called Le Monde Occulte | 


—a revelation of the mysteries of magnetism by 
means of somnambulism. 


THE HISTORY OF WOMAN, 
Histoire Morale des Femmes. Var M. Erni 


st Lerouvé. 


Dulau and Co. 


what the moralist meant to say. Of late years it 
has become more and more a belief that woman is 
hot merely the Sultana of a harem, but the worthy 
companion of man: eguvad to man th 


‘2 , 
12th dissimilar ; 








ranking as high in any moral est 1ough or- 
Banically diverse ; and if placed wer ecale 
lowering the whole standard of civilization, In as- 
signing to woman an equality with man, we are not 


joining those who diclare woman should exercise all 
the funesions of citizens. We believe that Nature has 
unequivocally pronounced in the matter. 
shaped the woman's career, and agiinst her laws it is 
fatal to rebel. 
Ganization, the main function of which obviously is 
maternity, she has given to woman the empire of do- 
Mesticity. If we consider for a moment the enor- 


and in maternity we here include all the collaterals 
of maternal influence,—it will be seen how fitly to 
fulfil her function in the world she must devote her- 
self to Home ; and how in the social world her action 
must for the most part be indirect, that of influence 
rather than of guidance. Whatever direct action 
women may hereafter take in public affairs, it remains 
clear that their main exertions must be devoted to 
the family. 

But has the subject hitherto been rationally treated, 
even with respect to this restricted circle of her life? 
Far from it. Men have uttered sounding sentences 
to the effect that women must restrict themselves to 
household duties, and not interfere in the affairs of 
men; women have been harshly ordered to keep 
their “ proper place,” and yet, instead of permitting 
them to be free agents in their own sphere, the ty- 
ranny of legislation has uniformly kept them slaves. 
The history of woman is a startling picture of irra- 
tional legislation. The idea of a woman claiming 
‘“‘rights”’ as a human, being is thought so anarchical, 
that to promulgate it brings down upon your head a 
storm of obloquy, and the accusation of wishing to 
undermine all morality, to ruin the family! In this 
Journal we are proof against cries of the wolf. We 
have the utmost possible contempt for any society 
that is to be ruined by common sense and justice. 
If truth is anarchical, we respect anarchy. If 
flagrant injustice is necessary for the ‘“ preservation 
of society,” we demand that society be scattered to 
the winds. No prospective terrors shall cause us to 
‘*stand by”’ the nonsense of our grandmothers. 

Accepting the plain indication of Nature, which 
gives to woman the supremacy of the affections, we 
may be quite willing that men should have supreme 
direction in matters of state, but we are not willing 
that laws should arbitrarily declare woman to be the 
mere slave of man, without a voice of her own, a will 
of herown. We do not believe with Rousseau, that 
‘“‘woman was made for the special gratification of 
man.” ‘That is but a corollary from the theory 
of might. Itisa part of the same arrogance which 
teaches that all the beasts of the field and birds of the 
air, and all the starry glories of the universe were 
One might 
with equal justice say that ‘*man was made for the 
wo.nan.”’ We hold, with 


made for mau’s especial gratilication, 


special gratification of 
Tennyson, that :— 





“ Woman is not undeveloped man, 
But diverse: could we make her as the man 
Sweet love were slain, whose dearest boud is this: 
Not like to like but like in difference : 
Yet in the long years liker must they grow ; 
The man be more of woman, she of man; 


lic gain in sweetness and in moral height, 
Nor lose the wrestiin 





g thews that throw the world; 
She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care : 
More as the doublenatured Poet each : 
Till at the last she set herself to man, 
Like perfect music into noble words.” 

But to admit of this development, man must forego 
the brutality of his legislation and woman be sut- 
fered to act as an independent being. 

The Histoire Morale des Femmes which calls forth 
these remarks is a work so temperate in expression, 
so moderate in its views, and so healthy in its 
morality, that we should be glad to see it translated 
and widely circulated, for even prejudiced minds 
would listen to its winning advocacy. It is written 
by the son of the author of Le Merite des Femmes, a 
poem of the last century which has gone through 
fifty editions, We cannot highly praise its erudition 
orits eloquence ; nevertheless, although many lacune 
are left in the historical portions, the facts here col- 
lected are both curious and indisputable. The bovk 


}is not equal to its “thigh argument;” but it is, 
Tue noblest study of mankind is woman. That was 


perhaps, the better adapted for popularity. 

The plan of the work is good. He begins with 
woman on her entrance into the world, and passing 
in review the separate conditions of girlhood, wife, 
mother, and citizen, he sketches rapidly the historic 
evidence of woman's position in all countries; bring- 
ing thus the past and present face to face, he shows 
how slowly woman has been emancipated from the 
deconsideration which her physical weakness origin- 
ally caused in a state of society where Force was 


King. 


She has | 
| a melancholy event, often a shame. 
By constituting woman with an or- | 


In early times the birth of a daughter was always 
The hopes of 
the world seemed to repose on men; the birth of a 
girl was a bitter disappointment. In Sparta all 
deformed children were strangled immediately after 
birth; and about seven out of ten of these infanti- 


mous part which maternity plays ina woman's life,— | cides were reckoned to be those of girls,—their sex 





_ing them to play a serious part in life. 





was equivalent to deformity! We are more humane 
now ; but even in our century how much disappoint- 
ment and vexation is caused by the birth of a daugh- 
ter, and that, too, not in families where a son is 
necessary for the preservation of hereditary wealth 
and grandeur, but in bourgeois families, where the 
cause of anxiety is how to get children “ on in the 
world.” In this anxiety is involved a whole code of 
unjust legislation. 

Then, as to education. We give to girls a frivolous 


| education, and use their frivolity both as a pretext for 


not giving them solid instruction and for not allow- 
Ask a man 
whether his daughter may learn science and philo- 
sophy, he will say, ‘* She will have no use for it—it 
will only make her pedantic;” ask him whether 
women ought to have any control over the affairs of 
life, and he will say, ‘* Bah! they are too frivolous; 
they have not the strength of intellect for such 
things.” We forbear to estimate the strength of in- 
tellect possessed by the men who thus exclude women 
from it. 

There is a chapter in this work on seduction, to 
which we refer those readers curious about the 
revolting tyranny of legislation; but the subject 
scarcely admits of treatment here, the more so a8 
English laws are different from French, and it is of 
France mainly that Legouvé writes. The chapters 
on ‘the Wife’ are full of examples of legislation 
made by husbands for husbands, A married woman 
can scarcely be said to have rights. The ring enslaves 
her. She is, as a wife, in perpetual tutelage; her 
signature is without value, her will is powerless, her 
children do not belong to her, her fortune is her 
husband's. In depriving woman of all power over 
her own fortune we place her in the same category as 
idiots, madmen, and children, Our very law which 
declares every individual a responsible being—“ of 
age ’’—on reaching one-and-twenty, is violated by 
the laws of marriage, which throw the wife into a 
perpetual minority — and this minority exists for the 
woman of forty as for the girl of twelve. She has no 
legal right over her property, very little legal re- 
sponsibility even of her actions. We forbear to enter 
into the other questions of marital right. Enough if 
we cite the deliberate opinion of the greatest of mo- 
dern lawmakers—Bonaparte :— 

‘*A husband should have absolute power over the ac- 
tions of his wife; he has the right to say to her,* Ma- 
dame, you shall not go out, you shall not go to the 
theatre; you shall not see such and such a one; Ma- 
dame, you belong to me body and soul.’” 

A chorus of husbands responds to that sentiment 
as perfectly just. ‘* There must be a master every- 
where.” ‘To whisper the notion that women are 
human beings equally capable of rational conduct 
with men, and equally entitled to the free exercise of 
their volitions, would be to “ destroy society.” 

We all know that in point of fact, women do exer- 
cise their volitions; but they do it often by finesse 
and cajolery, seldom by the considerateness of their 
husbands, Is that a good training for them? And 
if in point of fact women are suffered to have a voice 
in the conduct of affairs, why is not the fact ex- 
pressed in our laws? The absolute power of the 
husband over the wife is seldom exercised because 
men are better than their opinions; but every now 
and then we find a man who does exercise that 
tyranny accorded him by the law; you call him a 
brute to enforce the law; but why do you place such 
a weapon in the power of a brute? We refer to M. 
Legouvé for illustrations of this point, and translate 
the following example he gives of the present 
system :— 


“All kinds of treachery obtain public sympathy or 
pity for the betrayed person ; if a man is duped by his 
friend, the world pities him; if a man is duped by his 
daughter, the world weeps with him ; but let a headed 
be deceived by his wife, and the world laughs! And yet 
such a deception is, perhaps, more to that man than death 
itself would be; his heart bleeds, but to others it is a 
matter for laughter. Yet this misfortune is called dis- 
honour, and in consequence of the senseless state of 
opinion, the fault of the guilty becomes the shame of the 
innocent; no matter, the world laughs, and such is the 
force of this ridiculous opinion, that, in order to efface it, 
the husband must kili or be killed. 

‘* Whence this cruel contradiction? Is it from human 
malignity which rejoices in the spectacle of the suffer- 
ings of others? No; since no other misfortune excites 


these feelings of raillery. It has another stro: ’ 
deeper cause, and that is marital autocracy! Man 
obtained full powers from the laws; he may windows, 


bolt doors: Bartholo appears, and with him comedy, 
The more keys hang from his waist, the more piquant 
becomes the evasion of the captive. The peed ae is 
ridiculous as an overreached gaoler, because the wife is 
helpless and touching as a victim sent to the Bastille. 
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Do you wish to strip all comedy from the part? Open 
the doors.” 

That the husband should be the head of the family, 
and that he should control affairs M. Legouvé never 
doubts ; but he insists that this authority should not 
be absolute and irresponsible. A general is respon- 
sible, a minister is responsible, a king is responsible ; 
but a husband suffers no court of appeal! M. Le- 
gouvé, therefore, suggests the institution of a court 
of appeal—a family council :— 


“ Then let the legitimate defenders of the principle of 
authority (for that is the point used to oppose all reform) 
cease to alarm themselves. Far from weakening the 
rule of order, the thing wanted is to render it more just, 
more wholesome, more legitimate and consequently 
stronger, by control. All control is the salvation of the 
authority it limits. By the side, then, of the marital 
power over the actions of the wife, let us create a family 

il as insp and protector. Called together with 
pretence, in grave cases only, and animated with feel- 
ngs of affection, this tribunal would have none of the 
dangerous and irritating publicity of public decisions. 
It would patiently penetrate into details which necessaril 
escape justice. The wife, feeling herself congeutel, 
would have fewer temptations to rebel; the husband, 
feeling himself watched, would have fewer arbitrary fan- 
cies; the morality, as well as the happiness of both, 
would be encreased by it, and the creation alone of this 
tribunal might suffice, perhaps, to prevent most of the 
abuses which would have led to its formation.” 


An admirable suggestion ! There are more topics 
in the book, and we may return to them. 








MARSTON’S PHILIP OF FRANCE. 


Philip of France and Marie de Méranie. A Tragedy, in Five 
Acts t(as performed at the Royal Olympic Theatre). By J. 
Westland Marston, Author of The Patrician’s Daughter, &e. 

C. Mitchell. 


Gorrne somewhere says that the Dramatist does 
historical personages the honour of borrowing their 
names and nothing more. We forget whether 
he says it in sarcasm, or as an excuse for the 
necessary imperfection of all historic dramas con- 
sidered as historic. But the result of our ex- 
perience in historical novels and historical plays 
is unequivocally adverse to the propriety of ad- 
mitting known personages except in what a painter 
would call the “ middle distance”; to bring them 
into the foreground—to make them heroes and 
principal actors—is a wanton sacrifice of history to 
the purposes of fiction. Scott has given us models 
of what should be done, in his James the First and 
Louis the Eleventh; and models of what should not 
be done, in Cromwell and Ceur de Lion. The misdi- 
rection given by novelists and dramatists is a serious 
evil: their art makes their representations so much 
more vivid than the historian’s, that from them, 
properly, one ought to demand the strictest veracity ; 
but, in point of fact, they bend truth to the caprices 
of their subject, and plead “ poetic licence’’ in 
excuse. 

We have already expressed our opinion of Mr. 
Marston’s deviation from history, and are, therefore, 
sorry to see him in his preface, putting forth claims 
to historic exactitude which must provoke criticism 
that otherwise would willingly have allowed him 
any licence he chose to assume by the divine auto- 
cracy of a poet’s pleasure. Frankly, if he means his 
Philip of France to be accepted as a portrait of Philip 
Augustus, we must deny that any resemblance exists ; 
nay, more: not only is Philip unlike the king who 
sat on the throne of France, but he is not decidedly 
like any human being. We do not say that he is 
untrue to nature, but we say that he is superficially 
presented—deficient in those sharply defined mark- 
ings by which we recognize a likeness even in a 
sketch. The charactér is drawn in generalities. It 
is an antithesis rather than a portrait. Marie de 
Méranie is more substantive, and is, in one or two 
passages, delicately touched. Fontaine, though but 
a sketch, is vigorously drawn, 

In reading the play we are more sensible of the 
pains bestowed upon it, and of the poetry which 
brightens it, than we were during the performance ; 
but we also become more distinctly conscious of its 
essentially modern and even feminine tone. There 
is also an uniformity ia its versification which tires 
the ear and gives an impression of weakness. We 
miss the rhythmic freedom and variety of dramatic 
blank verse; probably the reason of this is that the 
play was written some years ago, before the author 
had acquired sufficient mastery of this important and 
little-understood portion of his art. But, although 
austere criticism finds these things to blame in the 
new play, it also finds many things to applaud. 
Compare the lines quoted last week from one of our 








old dramatists (Nabbs), descriptive of fortitude, with 
this modern variation :— 
“ Marie. Lavish of life! 
The panther is so when he gnaws the javelin, 
The wild boar when he rushes on the spear.— 
No; he who loves his being, in whose eyes 
The world is beautiful, who clings to life, 
And then for justice, freedom—for the wronged 
And helpless—if need be—adventures it, 
Yea, loses it, contented—he’s the hero! 
The man’s not brave who never feared to die!” 


The following explains itself, and is sweetly 
written :— 
** Enter MARIR. 
Anne (aside, regarding her). 
Beneath pride’s robes grief hides its throbs in vain: 
The fluttering folds betray the heart beneath. 
Marie (suddenly turning and observing her). 
Well, mistress! What offence? 
Anne. Madam! Offence? 
Marie. Ay; where’s the flaw? Where fails my tire-woman 
See’st thou my robe awry, or hair unbound ? 
From head to foot, where ’s my defect? 


Anne. Indeed, 
I mark none, Madam. 
Marie. What has made me, then, 


So curious in your sight—Lucien's and yours? 

Why meet and follow me, your constant eyes? 

My face is nota dial. If it were, 

It lacke the sunshine! 

Anne. They who seek its face 

In sunshine use the dial; but who bends 

O’er it in cloudy hours is won to gaze 

By gratitude alone. 

Marie (stéting). A fair conceit! 

My footstool !—And who taught my joyous Anne 

These grave moralities? Be blithe, my girl! 

Thought comes with sorrow; sorrow comes with years, 

Alas! sometimes with few!—For me, I’m vowed 

To mirth so deeply, no calamity 

Shall e’er make me less happy than I am.” 

True and pathetic also is that passage wherein 
Marie is exhibited as sorrowing for Ingerburge, on 
hearing of the divorce: she does not triumph in her 
rival’s downfal, but feels her kindred sorrow awaken 
kindred sympathy :— 

** | have a partner in calamity 
In this wronged Queen. I could not weep till now.” 

Philip comes to her—comes after having divorced 
his wife—hoping to find a willing bride in Marie. 
This portion of their interview we extract :— 

“* Marie. Comprehend me, Sir. 

I do not feign that you have used me well, 

Or that I have not suffered. But the wrong 

Heaven strengthened me to bear, it bids me pardon. 

As these are parting words, believe their truth. 

Philip. Speak’st thou of parting ? 


Marie. To my Father's land 
The morrow lights me. 
Philip. Sooner be it quenched ! 


I come to atone the madness which awhile 
Shut out thine image. To the throne of France 
I bear thee. There no haughty rival towers : 
Her chains are rent for thee /—Why beams thine eye 
With such stern comment? 
Marie. King! One woman's heart 
Glows not with triumph at another’s fall; 
But shivers ‘neath the warmest robe of love 
Rent from a sister freezing in her woe, 
And naked to the insult of the world! 
Philip. She loves me not: our differing wills recoil. 
A grant in land to compensate her dower 
Will medicine all her grief. Besides, in this, 
Count me the Church’s echo. Can thy voice 
Cancel our prelates’ judgment, or recal 
Whom they have exiled? No: on me alone 
Thy vengeance falls. Alas! I have deserved 
Thou shouldst forget or scorn me! 
Marie. J forget! 
I scorn, whose memory hath no other wealth 
Than those blest hours which, diving in the past, 
She bears me back—dear relics of Hope’s wreck! (Aside. 
Tscorn! No, Philip! It will make my pulse 
Beat quicker in its silence, when I hear 
That you are happy; and, should perils come, 
The faltering prayer your ear will never know 
May yet reach Heaven'’s,—And so we do not part 
In anger. From my inmost heart I bless you! 
Philip, What words are these that bless me in their sound, 
And curse me in their sense? Oh, Marie, hear me! 
Thy love is not alone my fortune’s crown ! 
*Tis Nature’s need! not to my branch of life 
An added blossom; but the vital essence 
Replenishing the root!—You changed my being ! 
I measured glory once by daring deeds, 
Extended empire and prostrate foes. 
You taught me, first, to think Delirerer 
A holier name than Victor—* That the rod 
Of terror rules but shrinking clay, while Love 
Sits throned in living hearts!’ I thought of thee, 
And from the captive dropped his chain—of thee, 
And, pardoned, rose the traitor at my feet— 
Of thee, and bade the tyrant-stricken serf 
Look up and greet a Father in his King! 
Oh, Saint of Mercy, I have built thee shrines 
By happy hearths through France! It is thy life 
That thrills in every pulse, thy soul that floods 
Each artery of my own! Each thought of good 
Is but thyself reflected! Spurn not, crush not 





That which thou didst create ! (Sinking on hi, 
Marie. My feet ar He tem, 

I would depart, but cannot. [dade 
Philip (rising). Listen, heed !— d 


Thou seest me contrite,—pardon j—weak,—sustain; 

Erring,—direct me! Snatch me from the toils 

Of selfish brains, the chill of frigid hearts, 

The infected air that stifles and corrupts 

The soul that pants to live !—Unpitying still, 

Still silent! Then, farewell! But when the years 

Of woe unshared, of struggles with the base 

Who taint even what resists them, aims unguided, 

Have frozen impulse into apathy, 

Mercy to rigour; when the man whom once 

You might have raised, bless’d, saved—becomes— 

Well, well, 

Whate’er I might become, think what I was, 

And what I might have been, had Marie loved me! 
Marie. Had Marie loved thee! 


Philip. And I dreamed she did, 
Marie. Oh, Philip, I am thine! [Throwing herself into hig 
Philip. Mine! ’T is a sound (arme, 


I could repeat for ever. 


The great scene in the third act must also be 
given :— 


“(Enter PHitir with Attendants. He ascends the throne.) 
Philip. Greeting kind to all, 
*T is late; but ever should a people’s need 
Make a king’s season. To the iesue, friends ; 
1 know that peril threatens. 
Bishop of Paris. It may strike, 
Sire, while we plot to shun it. Let the knell 
Ot Rome's dread wrath but sound, and France is lest! 
Her guardian saints desert her; in her streets 
A curse alights on labour ; in her plains 
Withers her harvest; warps her policy ; 
In war makes her sword edgeless, and her shield 
*"Gainst the first lance to break ; chokes in her fanes 
The very breath of prayer; unto her dying 
Denies the rites and solace of the Church, 
And burial to her dead! Sweet Providence— 
When daily sent by Heaven to bless the world— 
Shall make her pilgrimage circuitous 
Rather than cross this kingdom! Wrath divine, 
Like doom, hangs o’er the realm, upon whose brow 
Earth shall write infamy, and God—despair ! 
Philip. 'T is well: the woes ye so much lay to heart 
Ye will be prompt to remedy. 


Mine, mine, mine!” 


Archbishop of Rheims. Alas, 
With us no succour rests! 
Bishop of Paris. 'T is the King’s task. 
Philip. The King’s and yours. The marriage ye annulled 


Upon your oaths—the Pontiff would enforce 

By spiritual menace.— He commands ; 

Obedience rests with you. Disown his sentence; 

Abjure his unjust vengeance ; let the Church 

Through you her holy offices dispense 

Spite of his edict! Harmless falls his ban; 

The kingdom is your debtor, and ourselves 

Will through your sacred functions bear ye safe! 
Bishop of Paris. We may not question Rome's prerogative, 
Philip. Ye may not palter with your sworn allegiance.— 

Your oaths !—I have your oaths. 
Bishop of Paris. All bonds are void 

That Rome annuls; allegiance eclfis void 

In this behalf. 
Archbishop of Rheims. Sire! Your late union—[hesilating, 
Bishopof Paris. Your cancelled union with the Lady Marie— 
Philip. Paris!—The foe has oeen held bold who broke 

His lance on Philip's buckler; yet he’s bolder 

Who'd snatch from Philip’s arms the love he clasps 

Unto his naked breast! 
Bishop of Paris. Even that love 

Must thou renounce; 'Tis Rome that speaks through me. 
Archbishop of Rheims. My Liege, the Pope— 
Philip. The Pope, my Lords! Four letters !—things, not 

names! 

The Pope! Did earth receive him from the stars; 

Or sprang he from the ocean? Did the sun 

Wake earlier on his birthday ?—Will eclipse 

Turn the skies sable at his death? He came 

Into this world by nature’s common road, 

Needs food to succour life, is chill’d by cold, 

Relaxed by heat, would drown in a rough sea 

Soon as a serf would!—Let him ban the fields,— 

The grass will grow In spite of him! 


Bishop of Paris. Impiety ! 
Bar’st thou thy front so boldly ? 
Philip. I will speak. 


Man's love—the growth of heaven—of nought below 
Admits control. Heaven’s ministers should know it! 
"irst Noble. True ; by the Oriflamme ! 
Second Noble. Upon my knighthood, 
We shame ourselves to see this lady shamed ! 
Third Noble. Than whom did none more gracious e’er tread 


the earth. 
My lords, you are miscouncell’d ! [ To the Bishops. 
Bishop of Paris. What are ye 
Revolters too? Then— [Bel’s are heard to toll, 
Hark! The time is past, 


The time for duty.—King! Those sounds declare 
Thy land cursed for thy sake, With it and thee 
The heavens break off their league. Whereof on earth 
We lay the sacred symbol of our faith 
In token of the grace profaned and lost! . 
[ They lower the crucifis. 
Submission and repentance—deep, entire— 
Are all that now remain. [4 long pause during which the 
tolling of the bell is alone heard. 
An Officer, Way there; the Queen! 
Enter Manik, followed by her Ladies. 
Marie. Philip! My Lord! What mean those fearful sounds ? 
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“Tine echoes of pale death’s advancing tread, 

They drove me to thine arms, and I am safe, ’ 

[She rushes to the steps of the throne ; at a sign from 
Puiip, she takes her place at his side. 

But thou /—Speak ! has my love provoked the curse? 

The lone tree that would yield thee grateful shade 

Attracts the lightnings now !—Is itso? 

Bishop of Paris. Ay; 

For thee he stands accursed. 

(4 pause ; the bells are again heard. 
Philip. Pealon! We bear !— 

Mark ye, ye mitred oath-breakers! But raise 

One finger; move one step; or breathe one word 

In furtherance of this curse—and ye shall beg 

For leave to beg. Of rank, revenue, power, 

We dispossess ye, cast ye forth from France, 

Wherein if found against command, ye die! 

Nobles, ring round the throne! 

Bishop of Paris. Back from that chair! 
Marie, Philip! 

Philip. On your allegiance ! 

Bishop of Paris, To the Church! 

Philip. Mayenne! 

I flung thee knighthood's spurs ere well thy neck 

Had lost the page’s pliant curve. Dumont! 

I knew the when thine arms and steed composed 

Thy sum of fortune. George Menjour! we fought 

Abreast at Palestine. 

Enter GuEnin, 
uerin. My Liege, all Paris 

Shrieks wildly at your gates! 

Bishop of Paris (to the Nobles). Hear, gallant sons! 

On your souls’ love, break up that fatal ring. 

( They fall back from the throne. 
Guerin. Be warned, my Liege. 
Bishop of Paris. Learn wisdom from his lips. 

Know haughtier crests than thine have crouched to Rome. 
Guerin, Sire, patience for the time !—But for the time. 
Philip. Shrink into silence ‘neath my giant scorn !— 

Deem ye, my sires, whose tombs were glory’s shrines, 

Have left their sceptre to a bastard hand, 

That I should crouch ?—Speak! plains of Asia, speak ! 

That saw me singly cleave through paynim hordes, 

As I had wrung death's truncheon from his gripe! 

Speak for me, rescued bondsmen! speak for me, 

Fierce vassals who have knelt to take my yoke ! 

You, you, and you !—No, perjured priests! had Fate 

Lent her polluted lightnings to your hands, 

Even as ye boast, I'd bid ye rain your fires 

On an unshrinking front, that earth might cry— 

He was consumed; but not subdued. He perished 

Upon his father's throne; their stainless crown 

Cireling his brows in death! He died—a king! 

Way, there! Sweep back this tide of yeasty froth, 

That where we pass no spray profane our robes.— 

Way there, I say—Tue Quren op FRANCE would pass ! 

Come ! {To Marie. 
Marie. Nota step. 

Philip. How? 
Marie, Not to thy ruin. 
Bishop of Paris. Away; all to yourhomes! His doom is sealed. 

Who stays to parley with his guilt, partakes it. 

Marie. Yield, Philip, yield! 


[ Rising. 


Stay, | command you stay! 
(To the Bishops 
The King is saved—is saved! Ye little knew 
The Queen ye would degrade. ‘lake back thy crown. 
[Takes off the crown, and kneeling lays it at Philip's feet. 
Take back the oath thou gav’st me! thou art free, 
And I no more thy wife ? [Nhe descends from the throne. 
Philip ( following her). What hast thou said? 
Marie forsakes me? Canst thou? 
Marve. Yes, to save thee. 
Philip. To save !|—to crush me, 
Marie. Philip, grant one boon, 
AndI remain, Unto the Pope appeal, 
Or those he shall appoint, to judge our cause, 
Plead with them thy divorce, thy right to wed me, 
Owned by these Prelates. Then, whate’er the sentence, 
Thou must abide it. 
Philip. It shall be so, [Tothe Bishops.) See! 
Her breath has bowed the pride that mocked your tempests, 
Bishop of Paris. And yet, my Liege — 
Philip. My Lords, you stand dismissed ; 
Unless I hold my palace, as my wife, 
On tenure of your pleasure. 
(Jmpetuously embracing Manip, as the rest retire. 
When again 
They meet thee, love, it shall be on their knees!” 


We can only find room for this eloquent apostrophe, 
gloriously given by Helen Faucit: — 


“ Marie. Worse! What were worse 
Than treachery in my Lord? Rash girl, that word 
Stretches to woe so infinite, it fathoms 
An ocean of despair! Uncrown me, slay me, 
Honours and life must end. Not love! The grave 
Isas a port where it unlades its wealth 
For immortality. But rob or taint 
The merchandise of love,—then let the bark 
Drift helmless o’er the seas, or strike the shoals! 
They can but wreck a ruin,” 





YATES’S VINDICATION OF UNITARIANISM. 

ree, fa Se, ge Ree Beek 

Edward T, Whitfield. 
Tue mellowing influence of time upon the temper of 
theological disputants is happily exemplified in the 
advertisement to this new edition, the fourth, of Mr. 
Yates's celebrated Vindication, of Unitarianism, The 
frst edition was published in 1815, being proyoked 








by the “Discourses” of Mr., now Dr. Wardlaw, 
“‘on the Principal Points of the Socinian Contro- 
versy.” It was met by a rejoinder entitled “ Uni- 
tarianism Incapable of Vindication,” which again 
received, in the opinion of Mr. Yates, its answer in a 
“Sequel,” which he published in 1817. The con- 
troversy has been going on with mutual satisfaction 
from that time to the present, and the works of the 
learned exponents have been, as Mr. Yates observes, 
reckoned by “the patrons of each of the opposite 
systems among the most satisfactory defences of their 
respective opinions.’”’ But while the patrons have 
rejoiced in the polemical vigour of the champions, 
they, in their later days, have relaxed much of the 
severity which characterized their early encounters, 
Like warriors who have learned in battle to respect 
each other's prowess and integrity, contending with 
courtesy and gentle bearing, Mr. Yates and Dr. 
Wardlaw have ceased to speak of each other 
with acerbity. They have laid aside personalities 
and imputations: each recognizes in his “ able 
and much respected adversary’ more of a seeker 
for truth than a seeker for victory: and if, in 
the last edition of his work, Mr. Yates has been, 
through the conditions of his controversy, compelled 
to retain any sentences harsher than may accord 
with his own feelings of charity, he has done so with 
a full understanding with Dr. Wardlaw that they 
shall be taken inno uncharitable sense. ‘‘ The author 
has further wished,”’ he says, “‘ in concurrence, as he 
believes, with the sincere desire of his opponent in 
this controversy, to render it more free from severe 
or censorious language. Although he has not found 
it possible, consistently with a due regard to the re- 
quirements of truth and sincerity, to expunge every 
expression of disapprobation, he has been able to do 
this to a considerable extent. At the same time he 
hopes that his work will be the better fitted to assist 
his readers in discovering the truth in consequence of 
retaining its controversial form.” Would that a like 
spirit to this pervaded all religious discussions ! 
Then we might hope that their issue would be the 
establishment of truth, instead of its being smothered, 
together with its kindred grace of charity, beneath 
the weight of intolerance and acrimony with which 
such discussions are, for the most part, overlaid. 

Dr. Yates’s work is a candid and learned defence of 


| his own religious views ; and, as such, will be valued 


| by those who conscientiously embrace them. By 


the religious enquirer, of whatever creed, the work 


| will be prized as well for its example of tolerant mo- 


deration, as for the light which it throws upon many 


doubtful and disputed points of theology, and its 





application of philosophical enquiry to the purpose 
of their elucidation. ‘The new matter in this edition 
is chiefly found in the appendix, from which we ex- 
tract the following as at once illustrative of the uni- 
versal tendencies of Mr. Yates’s heart; and expres- 
sive of the aspirations of many a sincere and ardent 
lebourer for religious peace and unity :— 

‘* Having been led to animadvert thus freely, but I 
hope not in a harsh or uncandid spirit, upon the lan- 
guage and conduct of some of the bishops and clergy of 
the Church of England, whom at the same time I cannot 
but respect and admire for their learning, their talents, 
and for that measure of honesty, ingenuousness, and 
sincerity which their strange and unenviable position 
allows them to retain, I think it may be right to suggest 
what I conceive, after much reflection, to be the most 
practicable and effective remedy. Whatever there may 
be to be condemned in them, it arises from the disgrace- 
ful state of the law as affecting the church. The first 
and most indispensable alteration of that law, which I 
wonld propose is, that whenever it requires subscription 
to the Thirty-nine Articles, it should be done with a 
quatenus, viz.,a declaration that the subscriber assents 
to them, so far as} he finds them to be agreeable to Holy 
Scripture. ... Moreover, as the evening service of the 
Church of England is in the main quite agreeable to the 
sentimenrs of Calman, and, with very little alteration, 
would exactly suit their views, I would suggest that in 
this service, which in its present form may be used at 
any hour after noon, a Scriptural doxology should be 
allowed to be substituted for the doxology of Flavianus 
at the option of the minister or of his congregation. 

** My own opinion is that a National Church ought to 
be as comprehensive as possible, and ought consequently 
to allow of all such differences as may unavoidably arise 
among persons, who nevertheless agree in essential and 
fundamental points. I think, therefore, that the Angli- 
ean Church ought to embrace both Trinitarians and 
Unitarians, both High and Low Churchmen, both the 
so-called Puseyites and the Evangelicals. The first re- 
quisite ought to be sincerity, and that those to whom the 
rest of their countrymen are taught to look up as 
spiritual guides should be neither hypocrites nor slaves. 
Although numerous reforms might be suggested, and 
have been often discussed and recommended by men of 
authority in the church, yet the two above-mentioned 
appear to me to do the least violence to the present 
feelings and conyictions of the great mass of religious 





goreens in this country, and to be the most wy! te Tee 
uce the only nnanimity which wise and good Chr’ 
can desire, namely, the unity, not of belief in the bond 
of ignorance, nor of profession in the bond of hypocrisy, 
but ‘the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace.’” 
There are those who go beyond the views of Mr, 
Yates with regard to the comprehensiveness which 
should be the characteristics of a National Church ; 
but they will sympathize with him as far as he does 
go, and thank him for his labours towards the ad- 
vancement of that unity which he sees, with them, 
to be indispensable to the due development of the 
religious idea, and to effective working for the ma- 
terial and spiritual advancement of the human race. 





BOOKS ON OUR TABLE. 

Robert Owen's Journal, Explanatory of the Means to Well-Place, 
Well-Employ, and Well-Educate the Whole Population. Nos. 
1 and 2. J. Clayton and J, Watson. 

In this periodical Mr. Owen unflinchingly and undauntedly 

labours, as heartily as ever, after more than half a cen- 

tury of toil, to convince mankind of the truth of his 
fundamental princirle for the reconstruction of society, 
viz., that “the formation of man’s character is most 
essentially determined by the circumstances which are 
made to influence him before and after his birth ;’’ 
and that “ even these circumstances may easily be so 

ordered by society as to determine the formation of a 

highly superior character in all.” The confidence in the 

truth of his principles, that has borne the Nestor of 

Social Progress through so much of disappointment and 

hope deferred is conspicuous in this new Journal ;—in 

the first two numbers of which will be found a valuable 
account of his proceedings at New Lanark; an exposi- 
tion of “ The Truth of the Rational System ;” Observa- 
tions on Spade Cultivation; and many other articles 
calculated to interest and instruct the general reader, 
and to satisfy and encourage the friends of Associative 

Reform. 

The People’s Provident Magazine ; a Journal of Life Assurance, 
Building, and Benefit Societies, and Monthly Record of Pro« 
gress. No.l. New Series. Houlston and § 

The people will find in this periodical a store of useful 
information on subjects in which they are practically and 
deeply interested. The advantages of the Scotch system 
of banking, introduced among us Scuthrons by the 
establishment of the Royal British Bank, are set forth 
in connection with an account of the opening of the 
Islington branch of that establishment, a well-executed 
cut of which by Gilks is introduced in the present 
number. The “ Science of Life Assvrance” is fully and 
lucidly treated, the advantages of its application to the 
circumstances of the working classes, and the difficulties 
in the way of that application are convincingly indicated. 
The proceedings of various benefit and building societies 
are recorded ; and we can altogether recommend the work 
as a comprehensive and valuable guide. 
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Tue LAND anp THE Law.—The strong have disposed 
of the fruits of the earth, and political economists have 
dignified their method of distribution by the name of 


| law. The priests have preached the doctrine of the in- 


herent depravity of man, and the cunning and the 
owerful have taken them at their word, and trafficked 
in the ignorance and waxed fat upon the frailties of their 
fellow-men. But the law spoliators were not less igno- 
rant than the law despoiled. Nature avenged herself 
upon them. The accumulation of land in the hands of a 
few, and the reckless prodigality with which they squan- 
dered its fruits produced poverty, destitution, pauperdom, 
as its inevitable consequences. The curse fell upon all. 
The lord of thousands of acres lavished his rents and 
mortgaged his property, the peasant, the disinherited 
asant, became the hopeless demoralized pauper. The 
ord had the power of law, and he made law to protect 
himself from the consequences of his extravagance; the 
peasant had the power of vengeance, and he burnt the 
stacks, captured the game, sometimes, as in Ireland, shot 
— the lord of acres. We are not come to that yet. 
ut 
“We know what we are—we know not what we may be.” 


The pauper kicks his heels against the workhouse wall 
in idleness, or breaks stones, or picks oakum, or digs 
holes and fills them up again, or grinds pepper or bones. 


| 
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Men turn thieves who would be glad of healthy, honour- 
able employment. Women turn prostitutes who would 
delight in honest labour. Thousands pine and die, too 
proud to become paupers, too honest to become thieves, 
and too chaste to become prostitutes. And all the while 
farms are under-cultivated, and land lies actually waste ! 
The safety of the country depends upon the solution of 
the land question. ‘here are many reasons why the 
question has not been solved hitherto, and why men have 
not attempted to solve it. Among these, to specify them 
broadly, are, our territorial constitution, entailing ex- 
elusive legislation; the ignorance of our rulers of moral 
doctrine and the laws of nature; the priestly doctrine of 
human depravity, original and inherent; the invention 
of rent and wages, necessary in a certain state of society, 
fast reaching the climax of their usefulness now; the 
bigoted adherence to precedent, which is one of those 
virtues whose excess is vice; and, above all, that decla- 
ration of the law which confers absolute and irresponsible 
property in the land upon those who have it in posses- 
sion.— The Freethinker’s Magazine. 








Che Arts. 


THE TEMPLAR. 


The new play at the Princess’s Theatre ought to 
be a lesson to our aspiring dramatists. Its brilliant 
success will show them where lies the secret of 
theatrical excellence (and a drama that is not theatri- 
cal is a mistake in art, because it employs a ma- 
ehinery incapable of effecting the very purpose of 
the machinery) ; but let it be hoped that the success 
will not seduce them into the mistake of as 
that theatrical effect is all in all—that the higher 
qualities of a drama can be dispensed with. The 
Templar is nota poem. It is worth little as an in- 
tellectual effort. It is not a work of art in the high 
sense of the term. But it effects its purpose : amuses 
the audience and fills the theatre. The strength of 
the play lies in the story, which is simple, pro- 
gressive, and interesting—in the situations, which 
are varied and striking—and in the spectacle, which 
is picturesque and magnificent. Except in a some- 
what tiresome first act of exposition, the animation 
is incessant. Now, although ambitious poets may 
sneer at these qualities, calling them the ‘ proper- 
ties’”’ of a playwright, it is incontestable that such 
** properties” are necessary as the vehicle even for 
the finest poetry. Hamlet, Macbeth, and Othello are 
preéminently what is called ‘ melodramatic’”’ in their 
theatrical structure—take away the noble poetry, the 
masterly exhibition of character, the thought, beauty, 
grace, and fancy of these plays, and they still re- 
main effective melodramas, Clothe 7he Templar with 
poetry and it will become a drama, That which 
makes The Templar effective—and theatrically prefer- 
able to far more ambitious works—is the movement 
and interest of its story. That which makes it 
dramatically insignificant is the poverty of its thought, 
imagery, psychological revelations, and the super- 
ficiality of its passion—loud but not deep. Nowhere 
does the writing come up to the situations. 
is captivated, the attention fixed, but the tears lie 
untroubled in their source, the heart beats equably, 
the soul is startled into no sudden introsp<ctions. 
The curtain falls ; the theatre empties ; you go home, 
having spent a pleasant evening, but would never 
think of the play again if it were not brought before 
you in conversation. 

Now, it seems to me that on both sides of this 
matter there is useful instruction to be gained: 
first as to the causes of success, next as to the causes 
which prevent that success from being complete. 
But as the reader is not himself a dramatist—lucky 
dog !—my preaching may be out of season. Let me, 
then, be “‘ critical,” if anything. 

If I were the author of The Templar I would un- 

dertake to vindicate my play by ample extracts from 
Aristotle (I sometimes read that respectable authority 
—on wet mornings), showing how the end and aim 
of the tragic poet is to produce a good story with 
striking situations; for, as he judiciously observes, 
without these no tragedy can be written, whereas it 
is yery possible to write atragedy without any poetic 
excellence, such as imagery and characterization (a 
free translation of dvev 2¢ 46av!), and he moreover 
declares that the parts which most captivate the spec- 
tator are what we call “situations,” and the Greeks 
called wepsmérestas xa) dvayvwpices (the * recogni- 
tion’ —dayayvwpiois—has always been a tremendous 
* effect,’’ from the discovery of C2dipus of his rela- 
tionship, to the last ‘*scar’’ which the hero avowed 
to be on his “ left breast,” and which extorted from 
his anxious questioner the burst of joy, ‘‘Come to 
my arms my long lost chyld’’), but not being the 
author of The Templar, I save my erudition, 

Bertrand is a gallant young gentleman, of obscure 
parentage—a foundling turned Templar—but whose 
heart revolts against the unsacred laws of his order, 
which forbid love as a sin. He has accidentally saved 
the life of Isoline, the daughter of Gaston de la 
Marche, an Albigense noble, who, disguised as 
Hubert, a poor fisherman, lives near the preceptory 
of Roche Bernard, where the Templars are under 
their Grand Master, Aymer de la Roche. The young 
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lovers meet in secret, and the first act closes with | descriptive title), the Romance of the Rose. The 


the horror and grief of Isoline on discovering that 
Bertrand is a Templar, and as such forsworn in 
loving. In the second act Hubert learns first, that 
Bertrand is the son of the Grand Master, of which 
both father and son are ignorant; and next, that his 
daughter loves this Bertrand. After explaining to 
Isoline the reasons of his hatred towards the Grand 
Master, who had killed his wife and boy, he tells her 
that he lives now for vengeance, and to secure this 
vengeance he demands an audience of Aymer de la 
Roche. He does so; informs the Grand Master that 
one of his knights has broken his vow, and brings 
him where he overhears Bertrand swear eternal love 
to Isoline. The arrest follows. The father has to 
condemn his own son to death. He offers respite, 
however, on condition that he gave up the name of his 
mistress who has escaped. This Bertrand indignantly 
refuses; and Hubert who, disguised as a monk, wit- 
nesses the trial, is so struck with his magnanimity, 
that he resolves to save him. He reveals the secret 
of his birth; but the revelation never reaches the 
Grand Master’s ear till Bertrand is led to the block, 
to be rescued by the king’s troops, who destroy the 
Temple and release the Templars from their vows. 
This skeleton of the plot gives no idea whatever 
of its effectiveness ; but, as that depends upon tech- 
nical points not easily explained, 1 may content my- 
self with saying that the piece is effective. ‘Tne 
skeleton is useful in rendering criticism intelligible. 
First, observe how very old all the materiais are; and 
then observe how a little originality would have 
heightened the effect. Had Hubert, for example, 
told Aymer de la Roche that the recreant Templar 


was his son, and forced him to condemn his son, like 


another Brutus, moved thereto by the intense bigotry 
of the Templar’s faith, merging the parent in the 
Grand Master, the collision might have been thrill- 
ing ; and to do this he would have been forced to 
represent the Templars as they were, with a little 
more attention to historic accuracy than he has 
thought needful. The Templars were the fiercest 
and most terrible of all the religious orders of the 
Middle Ages: they were the incarnation of the spirit 
of the Crusade. Their renunciation of the world was 
absolute, as may be seen in the frightful symbol 
which accompanied their initiation: they spat upon 
the cross, in order that they might thus sink to the 
depths of iniquity ere they were admitted to the 
purification ot the Temple; the lower they fell, the 
higher their ascent. Now, do you not conceive the 
use which a skilful dramatist might have made of 
such fierce bigotry on the one hand and parental 
tenderness on the other? Mr. Slous has, however, 
let the chance siip. He delays the explanation until 
the last moment, when it is comparatively useless. 
Charles Kean has had no part so well suited to 
him as that of Hubert. 
ness, a pathos, a concentration of will, and a power 
of bringing out minute touches which ‘took the 
house by storm; ’’ even those who strenuously decry 
him in other parts, were unanimous in praising him 
So much vigour and so much truth I have 
rarely seen combined. ‘The first scene with his 
daughter, and the fine scene where he confronts the 
Grand Master, “live in my memory”’ as without 
blemish; and I am not in the habit of paying com- 
pliments. Mrs. Kean had fine “ moments,”’ as the 
French say—touches of feeling and accents of despair 
which so accomplished an actress could hardly miss. 
But I have seen her to better advantage. Mr. 
Belton, as Bertrand, showed decided improvement ; 
but he must get rid of his imitations of Anderson 


He acted it with a natural- | 


and the tendency to drawl. Mr. Ryder looked superb | 


as the Grand Master, and played well in the early 
scenes; he marred his last scene, however, by rant- 
ing so fiercely that his voice made my throat uneasy, 
That is Ryder’s serious error as an actor, and one 
which prevents his rising to a position he might 
otherwise attain. The scenery, dresses, getting-up, 
and grouping of the piece are so splendid that, 
even as a spectacle, it would be attractive. But a 


query for the managerial ear: Is there no person of | 


a sensitive musical organization to look after those 
blaring trumpets? They were positively discordant 
on the first night. 


The success of the piece was unmistakeably genu- | 


ine. At first you distinguished the applause of 
friends, and I noted that the said fiiends were not 
over numerous; but as the play advanced the audi- 


Charles Kean announced it for repetition every even- 
ing, and we anticipate a ‘“‘run.’’ ‘The author, Mr, 


first-named piece is laid in Flanders, and turns on 
the conspiracy of the Chaperons blancs. It was n 
very successful, though got up with admirable tate, 
and well played throughout. Charles Mathews who 
acted with his hand in a sling, has a part which 
affords him little scope for his peculiar abilit a 
he certainly makes the most of it. Mr. Basil 
Miss Baker, and Mr. H. Horncastle, all new to the 
theatre, may each be commended for talent and 
assiduity. 

In the second piece a certain Count Hubert d 

: 4 e 
Roseville, under the gloomy influence of a pretended 
Chevalier de Sombre, who is really the fiend Asta- 
roth, becomes exceedingly misanthropic; and the 
Count’s good Genius, the Queen of the Roses, deter. 
mines to reclaim him by means of a course of poses 
plastiques. That dyspeptic nobleman, however, per- 
suaded by the logic of tableau number one, suffers are. 
lapse in consequence of listening to a song in praise of 
melancholy by Miss St. George, who plays the Cheya. 
lier, and whose diad/erie is the best thing in the piece 
The real purpose of the entertainment was to ex. 
hibit a species of grouping which has been successfyl 
on the Continent; but old Andrew Astley's advice 
about cutting out the “dialect”? might be advan. 
tageously remembered here. A word for the group- 
ings themselves: they are cleverly arranged, and 
the floating figures are not suspended in the usual 
manner, but supported, with no apparent constriction 
of the limbs, by the mysterious agency which seryes 
Robert Houdin in his celebrated trick, the suspension 
etherienne. Herr Pigall, who made his first appear- 
ance on any stage, was introduced in the character 
of a goatherd to sing a couple of ‘T'yrolese songs, His 
execution of a prolonged labial shake on a high 
falsetto note was greeted with furious applause, 

Not having seen the new farce at the Princess's, 
we quote from the Times :—- 

*« The successful drama of The Templar was last night 
followed by a new farce, entitled Betsey Baker; or, Too 
Attractive by Half. ‘The hero of this piece is Mr, 
Mouser (Mr. Keeley), a gentleman in the legal pro- 
fession, who is so completely devoted to his wife (Miss 
Murray) that his attentions annoy her. Mr. Crummy 
(Mr. J. Vining), the wife’s cousin, remedies this un- 
pleasant state of things by bribing Betsey Baker (Mrs, 
Keeley), a coarse laundry girl, to win Mouser’s heart, 
She unwillingly consents, and succeeds so well that 
Mouser, in spite of much resistance, is subdued at last, 
and actually sends her a letter, which, being opened in 
the establishment of which Betsey is a member, renders 
him an object of attention to some fifty washerwomen. 
The wife’s jealousy is aroused, and she is forced to con- 
fess that too much attention at home is, after all, better 
than attention bestowed elsewhere. 

“ The expedient of the cousin, on which the plot of this 
piece depends, is neither very wise nor very ingenious. 
The story sometimes grows unnecessarily improbable, 
and there is a tendency to dwell too long on each situa- 
tion. On the other hand the dialogue is frequently 
humorous, and, what was more conducive to the success 
ot the piece, the acting of Mr. and Mrs. Keeley was 
absolutely perfect. Mrs. Keeley’s indignant demand of 
her pattens, that she may depart, when first she bears 
the cousin’s proposal, and is not yet persuaded to con- 
sent, and the gradual thawing of Mr. Keeley’s stern 
morality on hearing that he has made a compact, are 
little touches of nature that could not be surpassed. 
The pair were loudly demanded at the fall of the curtain. 


The Bridal—a version, by Sheridan Knowles, of 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Maid's Tragedy—has re- 
appeared after a rest of two years. Since the pro- 
duction of this play, under Macready’s management, 
some time ago, it has been a stock piece at Sadler's 
Wells and elsewhere; and it now promises to be 
as attractive as ever. Phelps played Melantius with 
spirit; and, as the tragic interest heightened, he 
allowed the character to develope itself naturally and 
gradually. 

PICKERSGILL’S COMPOSITIONS FROM THE 
LIFE OF CHRIST. 

This is a marvel of cheapness : six elaborate com- 
positions in outline, by an admired artist, for one 
shilling! It would be an insult to Mr. Pickersgill 
to lower our standard of criticism to the proportion of 
price—to say that these compositions are transcendent 
at twopence each; we shail regard them, therefore, 


| as if they had been published at two guineas, instead 
| of twopence, for he has produced them conscientiously 


Slous, then acknowledged the call from a private | 


box. The Templar is his first work. I have earned, 

by frankness, the right to tell him that. theatri- 

cally, his coup d’essai has been a coup de maitre. 
VIVIAN. 


NOVELTIES AND REVIVALS. 

A hearty reception awaited Charles Mathews last 
Saturday evening, on his first appearance since his 
accident. On Monday the Lyceum bills suddenly 
brightened with the titles of two new pieces—the 
White Hood, a translation by Planché of a French 
operetta ; and a “‘ morality’’ (as we must call it, not 
having the bill at hand to help us to the author’s 





| 


| without regard to price at all. 
ence warmed, and the applause was uproarious. | 


As works of art, they 
have his well-known merits and well-known defects. 
A technical mastery, an academic excellence, such 
as will gratify the many and interest students, can- 
not be overlooked in them; but they are lifeless, 
mannered, and what one may call obvious in expres- 
sion, ¢.e., the surface view is given—the jirst thought, 
not the dest. They are essentially compositions: the 
‘o'er informing spirit” of art is feebly manifested. 
The finest figure in the whole is that of the woman 
taken in adultery; there is a transfixed bewilderment 
of shame in her attitude, and a voluptuous beauty in 
her form, which are very suggestive: but the attitude 
of Christ is undignified —it reminds one of Macready 
in the trial scene of Shylock—and his face conven- 
tional and meaningless. ‘The rebuked Jews are 
enking examples of the want of dramatic life before 
noted, 








Yor. 
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Partfalia. 


We should do our utmost to encourage the Beautiful, for the Useful encourages itself.— 
OETHE. 





KINKEL IS FREE! 
Kinkel is free ! 
Let the wind bear the sound 
The sphered earth around, 
And whisper, as it flies 
Beneath Vienna's wall, 
Where Blum in silence lies, 
The words so dear to all— 
‘* Kinkel is free! ”’ 
Kinkel is free! 
Let lightning’s rapid flight, 
These accents of delight, 
Flash on its fiery wings 
From Warsaw to Biscay ; 
And in the Courts of Kings 
Write, in the face of day, 
** Kinkel is free!”’ 
Kinkel is free! 
From far Kutayah’s wall 
I hear the answering call 
Of Kossuth’'s manly voice ; 
And o'er Atlanta’s brine 
The Exiled shout—* Rejoice ! 
Our Brother of the Rhine, 
Kinkel, is free!” 
Kinkel is free! 
A beaker full of wine, 
Fresh from the rocky Rhine! 
Brave Kinkel, health to thee! 
With beating hearts, and eyes 
Moist with glad tears, do we 
Shout back the welcome cries, 
“ Kinkel is free!”’ 


Yor. 12, 1850. Grorer Hoorzr. 





TRINKETS FROM DEUTSCHLAND. 
By A Mystertous ConTRIBUTOR. 





Last Monday, at five o'clock in the afternoon, we took a third class ticket 
for Dover at the office of the South-Eastern Railway, near London-bridge ; 
wall2d, as is our wont, up and down the platform until starting time, and 
were then huddled into a kind of cow-pen, and dragged like a malefactor 
through the cutting air. Our sufferings, however, on the occasion, were more 
sympathetic than directly physical. We are old campaigners, and came fortified 
with our customary munitions of rugs and Russian fur. But there were two 
thin-clad chattering petrifactions of Frenchmen at our side, and two women 
crouching behind the shelter of a parasol in the next pen: we were partakers 
of their pains, and it is to be feared also respondents to their sweet invoca- 
tions on behalf of the South-Eastern directors. At twelve o’clock the 
steamer moved her snoring fins, and pointed towards Ostend. She pitched 
drunkenly and we bolted downstairs, stretched ourselves along the seat, with 
our carpet-bag for a pillow, and in this attitude preserved the equilibrium of 
our interior. Reached Ostend at five o’clock, and at six the trumpet sounded 
from the railway platform; the engine yelled answer, and away we started. 
Through Bruges, through Ghent, through Malines—the country all along 
being as flat as a pancake, until towards evening we approached Liege. 
Here nature began to give some signs of energy, set her arms a-kimbo and 
looked into our face with alternate smiles and sternness. Some twenty 
tunnels pierced the hills, and new scenic features greeted our escape from 
tah, The woods were drawn like many-coloured scarfs over the shoulders 
of the bills; the larch sprung like a tapering mist beside its darker brother 
the mountain pine; grey rock-knobs jutted through the painted leaves, and 
ilong the bases of the hills the streams crept and tumbled alternately. Pic- 
turesque houses, cottages, castles, and blue wood-smoke must round off the 
reader's conception of this delightful land. Reached Cologne at nine o’elock, 
aid soon found ourselves swathed in the blankets of the Rheinberg. 

On Wednesday morning before day dawn clouds spread like an umbrella 
over all the zenith, but a horizontal fringe of clear blue gave promise of a 
fine day. At six o’clock we loosed from the quay and steamed upwards. 
Two hours brought us in sight of the white walls of Bonn. To the left rose 
the ragged summits of the seven mountains, and upon the wildest peak, 
recoiling against the storm, stood the castle of Drachenfels. Right opposite 
tood the ruin of Rolandseck, “a noble arch in proud decay,” clasping in its 

arms the cankering atmosphere which ruined it piecemeal. 

Beauties, geological and psychological, hang about these scenes. Here 
tnd there the fluted basalt exhibited itself as a solidified outcrop of the 
tentral fires. ‘I'he hills are very singular. Imagine four inches cut from 
the apex of a sugar loaf, six inches more from the centre ; fancy the latter 
put aside, and the conical top placed upon the broad base that remains, and 
you have the general characteristic of the hills about here. The smaller 
tones appear to have been forced up at a later period from the bowel-furnace 
wderneath, and are encased by the older hills as the skin of certain warts 
tacloses the protruding papilla. 

In the rotation of moods we are geologists and psychologists in turn. 

understanding and the soul possess us alternately ; and it is the habitual 
m of one mood which often gives it its predominance. Jean Paul, I 
bt not, could have conquered mathematics had he been pushed to it; 





and Faraday, I imagine, might have composed a poem had Shakspeare, 
instead of Humphry Davy, operated upon him. An image sometimes 
flashes out upon you in the writings of this man which irradiates his whole 
subject, and throws a poetic flush into the face of science. Doubtless 
Faraday finds pleasure in his permanent mood; and doubtless Murchison, 
with his geologic hammer, would delight to wander along “those banks of 
Rhine”; but we must confess an infidelity to the pursuits of both as the 
steamer bore us along. Our mood was psychologic; not that we would 
have it so, but it came—shall we tell whence it came? There is within 
every human breast a solar system which has not yet found its Newton. 
Aphelions and perihelions, attractions and centrifugal divergences, night 
and day, full moons and eelipses, which have thus far baffled philo- 
sophic calculation. We watch from the earth the entrance of Jupiter’s 
fourth satellite into the planet’s shadow, we see it issue at the other 
side, ereep round him, and again dive into the shade; and we find that 
to complete the circle, some two-and-forty hours are necessary. Centuries 
ago it was also two-and-forty hours, and centuries to come it will be the 
same. One unchangeable law stretches through ages, and Professor Airy 
converses with the Chaldean sage through their interpreters, the stars. But, 
have those inner orbs fixed laws of revolution ; or, are not their phenomena 
meteorological, like the wind blowing where it listeth, and telling not whence 
it cometh or whither it goeth? Their motions are certainly irregular, but 
may they not hearken to a eommon law, notwithstanding? Some years ago 
a comet was twisted from its path by the planet Jupiter, and sent swinging 
round the Sun again; after making a few revolutions, it escaped once more 
from the thraldom of our system and departed, God knows where! Here 
was deviation produced by a constant cause. The visible universe is pregnant 
with one force acting from different centres, and may not the invisible be so 

too? That brown rock whieh thrusts it crystalline forehead through the moss 

and fern, is a centre of force for me. The Rhine-land, with its ascending 
forests and vine terraces etched into crags; those smitten ruins festooned with 
centennial memories; the noble river which “foams and flows” beneath 

them—each and all possess their radiant forces which act as certainly upon 

the human soul as magnetism upon the ferric mass. Nor is it these alone 

which determine my mood just now. Emerson is beside me, and the music 

of his “ Wood Notes” mingles with the silent warbling of the hills. 

Tennyson is also here, and so is Longfellow, with his genial, sunny heart: 

and there is still another influence due to a neighbouring mass of bone and 

muscle which clasps a heart and arches round a brain, both of hopeful calibre. 
He has dissolved Hyperion, and now pours the fluid mass laden with the 
perfume of his own feelings into me. In plain words, reader, my young friend 
with the beaver coat reads to me, and his voice blends harmoniously with the 
tints of beech and hazel, with the bloom of the sky, and the rush of the river. 

These were the influences which, combined with the projectile force due to 
our proper individuality, determined the sunny orbit of our thoughts that day. 
But, whither has this sentence brought us? In sooth, face to face with 
** Robert Owen’s first principle.” Well, this shall not frighten our ortho- 
doxy into fits. This creed of circumstances, like every thing else, partakes of 
the lights and shadows of a man’s moods. It is sometimes unanswerable, 
and sometimes not worth an answer. Nor is there any inconsistency in this, 
for our first insight is by no means a constant quantity; it oscillates between 
mere dog insight and the insight of a God. In the dog-days circumstances 
loom upon us like Fata Morgana on the coast of Naples, but the God’s day 
comes, and the sky is clear once more. If, however, this creed of circum- 
stances were granted, I do not see that we should be much the gainers. 
Grant that houses are made of bricks, the house is not built by the admission : 
before we can turn it to practical account, we must be able to distinguish 
bricks from buns. In other words, we must understand circumstances before 
we can apply them. How is this knowledge to be attained? “ By experi- 
ment,” replies an apostle of this creed. But, where are your experiments? 
I know that Harmony Hall, in Hampshire, was built at enormous cost; that 
its erection was hailed as the commencementof God’s millennium upon earth; 
that even at the present moment letters significant of this are stamped on one 
of its gables in silicic acid; but, I know also, that it soon became a 
failure. Either too much or too little circumstance; or, perhaps, a wrong 
dose altogether must have been applied here. Have you any guarantee that 
your next attempt will be more successful? I merely cite the experiment to 
show that, plain as your case appears, there are stern difficulties bebind it, 
for you work with materials of which you are ignorant; and, probably, will 
ever remain so. ‘Given the circumstances,” I have heard you say, “ we can 
predicate the man.” Now, given a Jesus Christ, or even a philosopher Fichte, 
will you oblige me by calculating his effect? Is it not like asking your four- 
year-old boy for an investigation of the oscillatory circle? Such men enter 
as transcendental functions into the social problem, and refuse to be solved 
by your feeble geometry. But, [ doubt not, you would “ regulate” Christ’s 
“enthusiasm ” and Fichte’s “ ideality,” and thus convert them into whole- 
some citizens of your “new moral world.” Chronometers in ships have their 
springs sometimes polarized bya flash of lightning. In such a case, what 
would you think of a proposal to abolish the earth’s magnetism, so that 
Dent’s £50 patent might still keep time? 

But, we have spun too long in this funnel of speculation. Forward, then, 
under the cannon of Ekrenbreitstein, and by the walls of Coblenta—through 
the Lurlei, past Bingen, into Maintza—then by rail to Frankfort; forward 
to that brave little land, Hesse Cassel, at present the cynosure of political 
Europe ; whence, from the tranquil shadow of an acacia, we have had much 
— in conducting in thought the foregoing discussion with our respected 

nglish reader, 
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HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK. | 
(From the Registrar-General’s Report.) 


The encrease of mortality, noticed in the previous 
week, is still apparent to nearly the same extent in the 
week endin t Saturday. The deaths registered in 
the metropolitan districts, which, in the two preceding 
weeks, were respectively 845 and 945, numbered last 
week 921. In the corresponding weeks of the ten years 
1840-9 the average was 963, which, if raised in the ratio 
of supposed encrease of population, becomes 1051, and 
shows a difference in favour of last week to the amount 
of 130, The mortality from pneumonia (or inflammation 
of the lungs) and asthma nearly equals the average, 
while that from bronchitis exceeds it; and though the 
deaths from all diseases are diminished, as compared 
with last week’s return, those from that class of com- 
plaints of which the above are the most important have en- 
creased ; for, in the preceding week, the deaths from dis- 
eases of the respiratory organs were 138—last week they | 
were 171. But it will be seen that phthisis (or consump- 
tion), which has this year been less fatal than usual, is not 
included in this observation ; for, while in the previous 
week it was fatal in 112 cases, last week there were only | 
93—a considerably less number than in any of the 10 
corresponding weeks in 1840—9, when they ranged be- 
tween 107 and 188. The present time seems to be un- | 
favourable to the health of the aged, but more propitious | 
to the young. Eleven children died of smallpox, besides | 
a man who had nearly attained the age of 60; 22 of 
measles, 23 of hooping-cough, 33 of scarlatina, and 7 of | 
croup. Fever is now the epidemic which is most pro- | 
ductive of fatal results; last week 55 persons, of whom 
about a half were of middle age, were its victims. In | 
connection with various deaths from fever, the registrars | 
draw attention to local nuisances. 








The births of 851 boys and 726 girls were registered in 
the week. 
Ten Weeks Week 
of 1839-49. of 1850. 
Zymotic Diseases oe ee ee ee 2257 .... 206 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of un- 

certain or variable seat .. ee oo 480 .... 37 
Tubercular Diseases ., ee Seis eee 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, 

Nerves, and Senses... o* ss We... MM 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels .. 309 .... 47 
Diseases of the Lungs and of the other Or- 

gans of Respiration ee o- ee eee 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other 

Organs of Digestion ee oe a= Gh’... @B 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &e... ee oe! Bennw 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c. .. 120 .... 5 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, P 

Be. ce oe ee oe ee ee vii oe 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c... Il .... 1 
Malformations .. oo oe oe oe 19 we 3 
Premature Birth and Debility ee oc 23T cece BD 
Atrophy .. oe oe ee se Ss ee ees 23 
Age.. ay we ee oe a ee... eer ee 
Sudden &e as oe oe ae BS cco 5 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance 217 .... 17 

Total (including unspecified causes)... 9633 921 





Taxes 1N Rome.—The Giornale di Roma, of the 26th 
ultimo, publishes the regulations for the execution of 
the new law imposing a tax on trades and professions, 
together with a tariff in which they appear subdi- 
vided into ten categories, containing six classes each. 
Bankers and wholesale merchants are taxed 180 
seudi (1050f.) in the highest class, and 80 scudi in 
the lowest; and dealers in corn, cattle, wool, timber, 
&c., are taxed within the limits of 120 and 20 scudi 
(700f. and 115f.) Iron foundries, glass manufactories, 
tan yards, and silk manufactories, pay from 100 to 25 
scudi yearly. Coffee-houses, bakers, butchers, dry salters, 
chemists, &c., pay, according to the communes they in- 
habit, from 80 secudi to 1 scudo (481f.to 6f.) Locksmiths, 
masons, joiners, &c., from 80 to 4 seudi. Dealers in 
hardware, jewellery, fashions, &c., from 90 to 6 scudi. 
Contractors for theatres, the construction of roads, Xc., 
captains of vessels, &c., from 80 to 15 scudi. Vehicles 
for public conveyance of every description, by land or 
water, from 60 to 6 scudi. Dealers in articles of vertd 
and the fine arts, from 60 to 18 scudi. Innkeepers, fur- 
nished apartments, &c., from 60 to 4 scudi, according to 
the communes in which they are situated. 


Commercial Whoirs, 
MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE, 


SATURDAY. 

This has been a very exciting week in the English 
Stock Market, and yet the fluctuations have not been so 
great as might have been apprehended. The news from 
Germany on Monday was decidedly warlike ; and, though 
there was no very definite intelligence of hostile proceed- 
ings having fairly commenced, the funds fell considerably. 
The first quotation of Consols, which had closed on Satur- 
day at 963 to | for money, was 96§ to 4, whence they receded 
to 964, at which price they were for a moment offered, 
and from which there was only a very slight reaction, 
the closing quotation being 96) to 3. On Tuesday the 
market improved a little. Consols opened ashade higher, 
and gradually improved towards the close, when they 
were { per cent. better. Next day the improvement 
was maintained, and prices even rose towards the after- 
noon. The absence of any decidedly unfavourable intel- 
ligence from Germany, yesterday morning, and the 
arrival of higher quotations from most of the continental 
markets, caused the English funds to open with an ap- 
pearance of much firmness at an advance of a quarter per 
cent. A reaction speedily took place, however, in conse- 
quence of large sales on provincial account, the result of 
orders transmitted on receipt of the intelligence regard- 
ing the threatened war. Consols, which at an early hour 
rose to 97, left off at 964 to 963. The market was much 








| on Monday. 





firmer yesterday morning; the closing prices were 963. 


In Continental securities a complete panic prevailed 
Rassian Four-and-a-Half per Cents. in the 
early part of the day were 3 per cent., and Mexican 14 
per cent., below the last prices of Saturday, but a partial 
recovery took place before the final close of the market. 
On Tuesday the market still continued depressed, and 
a further heavy fall took place. Dutch Stocks declined 
2 per cent.; Brazilian, 2 per cent.; Russian Five per 
Cent. Bonds, 2 per cent.; Belgian, 1 per cent.; and 
Danish, 1 per cent. A slight rally took place, 
but still prices did not advance much. There was 
little business done yesterday, The bargains in the 
official list comprized—Brazilian at 82); the New, 864; 
Ecuador, 33; Mexican for money, 314 and 3; for the 
account, 31j; Peruvian,79; Portuguese Five per Cents., 
85 and 86; Russian Five per Cents., 108; the Four-and- 
a-Half per Cents., 96}, +, 953 and 4; Spanish Five per 
Cents., 174 and 18; Spanish Three per Cents. for money, 
38] ; and for the account, 394; Dutch Two-and-a-Half 
per Cents., 56}; for the account, 57}; and the Four per 
Cent. Certificates, 87} and 87. 
MARK-LANE, Fripay, Nov. 15. 

The supplies of all grain since Monday are shorter than 
they have been for some time. The value of both 
English and foreign Wheat is firmly maintained. The 
best qualities of Malting Barley bring rather over Mon- 
day’s rates; other descriptions sell readily at our recent 











quotations. The market is very bare of Oats, and an 
advance of 6d. to 1s. per quarter is obtained. In other 
articles there is no alteration. 
Arrivals from Nov. 11 to 15:— 

English. Irish. Foreign, Flour. 

Wheat .. .. 2260 35 1930 
Barley .. «- 2740 2040 
Oats.. «c oc 720 2950 2850 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 


—<j>—— 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, 
for the week ending on Saturday, the 9th of November, 1850. 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 





£ £ 
Notes issued ..,, 29,414,795 | Government Debt, 11,015,100 
| Other Securities .. 2,984,900 
| Gold Coin and Bul- 
a Rae « «» 15,358,628 
| Silver Bullion .,.. 56,167 
£29,414,795 | £29,414,795 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
£ £ 
Proprietors’ Capital, 14,553,000 Government Secu- 
Bette s0cccceecese 3,156,240 rities (including 
Public Deposits (in- Dead-weight An- 
cluding Exche- nuity) ....++6. ++ 14,228,901 
quer, Savings’ Other Securities .. 10,980,140 
Banks, Commis- Notes ........+-.. 10,150,765 
sioners of National Gold and Silver 
Debt, and Divi- OER .cccoccesece , OUI 
dend Accounts)., 7,362,189 
Other Deposits..,. 9,718,453 
Seven-day andother 
Bills ...... seeeee 1,330,665 
£36,040,527 £36,040,527 


Dated Noy, 14, 1850. M. MARSHALL, Chief Cashier. 





BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK, 
(Closing Prices.) 


Satur. 




















Mond. | Tues. Wedn. \Thurs. | Frid. 
Bank Stock.... | 2134 | 214 213 212 | 213 213 
3 per Ct. Red,, 96 ef 953 95] 953 954 
3 p. C.Con.Ans. 964 96 963) 963) 97% 96] 
3 p.C. An. 1726, | ——| ——| —| —-| —| — 
3 p.Ct. Con,, Ac. 967 965 962} 9637) 962 965 
3} p. Cent. An. 973 974 973 | 978 | 74 973 
New 5 per Cts. 124 —|—!| —|] —j| — 
Long Ans. , 1860, r Tj [7 13-167 13-16) 7 \7 13-16 
Ind. St. 10) p.ct. | —— 271 271 269 —— | 2684 
Ditto Bonds ..| 87 86 85 86 BS 85 
Ex. Bills, 1000/.; 70 p | 69 p{ 66p| 69p| 66p] 6p 
Ditto, 5/0... Wp] Dp) Gp) Wp! Gp} 6p 
Ditto, Smal! 76 p 69 p| 67 p | 69 p! 66p| 69p 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday 
Evening.) 














Austrian 5 perCents. 93} Mexican 5 per Ct. Ace. 32 
Belgian Bds,, 44 p. Ct. 894 ——Small.. .. — 
Brazilian 5 per Cents. 863 Neapolitan 5 per Cents. — 
Buenos Ayres 6 p. Cts, — Peruvian 4} per Cents. — 
Chilian 6 per Cents... — Portuguese 5 per Cent. 86 
Danish 5 perCents... — 4 per Cts, 334 
Dutch 24 per Cents... 57 — Annuities — 

4 per Cents... 87 Russian, 1822,5p.Cts. — 
Equador Bonds io, Span. Actives, 5 p, Cts. 18} 
French 5 p.C.An.at Paris 93.20 Passive ~ = 

3 p.Cts., Nov.15,57.95 | ——— Deferred _—— 
SHARES, 
Last Official Quotation for the Week ending Friday Evening. 
RAILWaAys. Banks. 
Caledonian es -» 10 | Australasian ., oe §=—9845 
Edinburgh and Glasgow 23 | British North American 43 
Eastern Counties ee 6 | Colonial .. ee = 
Great Northern .. «» 144 | Commercial of London... — 
Great North of England 245 | London and Westminster 274 
Great 8. & W. (Ireland) 35§ | London Joint Stock ..0 — 
Great Western .. * .. T7l{ | NationalofIreland .. 18 
Hull and Selby .. +» 98 | National Provincial .. — 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 473 | Provincial of Ireland 434 
Lancaster and Carlisle 62 | Union of Australia .. 13} 
Lond., Brighton, &S. Coast 844 | Union of London co 
London and Blackwall.. 7 MIN&s, 
London and N.-Western 118 | Bolanos .,. os oo = 
Midland .. ee -» 424 | Brazilian Imperial _ = 
North British a Ditto, St. John del Rey 14j 
South-Eastern and Dover 204 | Cobre Copper . . 334 
South-Western ee x MISCELLANEOUS, 
York, Newceas., & Berwick 17 Australian Agricultural _ 
York and North Midland 234 | Canada .. ee oo 424 
Docks. General Steam .. oo 

East and West India .. — | Penins.&OrientalSteam 80 
London .. oe «+ — | Royal Mail Steam oo = 
St. Katharine ., +» — [South Australian oo 
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= 
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GRAIN, Mark-lane, Nov, 15, 



















Wheat, R. New 385s. to 40s, M 
Fine ........ 42 —4 Whe se reee B08. to 38g, 
old 40 — 92 pot vel eee =a 
i — 42 B a 
Scan Gan a ‘Old ee ++ 6 
pbuperior New 48 — 50 Indian Cora =3 
P| peanmaenete — 8 : pee. 
Barley ........90 — 93 | CM Feed ....17 ip 
Making 25 — 27 a 
Malt, Ord....... 48 — 50 —* 
Fine ...00.0. 50 — 52 — 2 
Peas, Hog...... 28 — 30 =3 
' : FLOUR. 
OWNAGE cocccseeccceeeesse Hee eeeceee 
ge BOS Per sack 48s, to ti, 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship p 32 == 
Norfolk and Stockton ............-.-0. ne fee 


American... 
Canadian . 


Coe ceesecee . 


oe -2l 
af. Households, 6d, 


GENERAL AVERAGE PRICE OF GRAIN 
Week ENDING Noy, 9. 2 
Imperial General Weekly Average, 
re 





Wheat cccccosccece We. Sd. | Rye... .ccccecs ° 

Barley  wcccccccccce 24 4 Sncenehaees > - 

ie stietbecun 17 0 eeseeeee 9 Ul 
Aggregate Average of the Six Weeks, 

Wheat ..ccccceeeee 408, Td. | Rye ..........., sees 23s, Bd, 

Barley..... coccccece 24 8 Beans ...., "99° 3 

Oa cosesccrsccsece 16 10 | Peas... ccconccecedl § 





The average price of Brown or Muscovado Sugar, computed 
from the returns made in the week ending the 12th day of 
November, 1850, is 288. 3 jd. per ewt, 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT, 
NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.* 


SMITHFIELD, 








8. d, s. d, 
Beef... .cccccccceccsece 2 4to3 2 
Mutton 24-34 
Veal .. 28—40 
Pork secsecccee 210—310 


o sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
Heap oF CATTLE AT SMITHFIELD, 
Friday, 








PROVISIONS, 


Butter—Best Fresh, 128. 0d. to 14s. per doz. 
Carlow, £3 14s, to £4 Os. per ewt. 





Basen, IMGR. crcccccccccacecece sevccoves «per cwt. 463, to 48s, 
Cheese, Cheshire o. 422 —@ 

Derby, Plain ........ 4 — 
Hams, York .. heeenecnehenessecenee soseseecee OO — 10 


Eggs, French, per 120, 4s. 9d. to 5s, 6d. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, Nov. 12. 

DECLARATION OF DivipENDs.—F. Golding; first div, of 28.64, 
any Tuesday; Mr. Pennell, Guildhall-chambers, Basinghall- 
street—S. Mobbs; third div. of 7d., any Tuesday; Mr. Pennell, 
Guildhall-chambers, Basinghall-street—C. Cooper; first div. of 
8d., any Tuesday; Mr. Pennell, Guildhall-chambers, Basinghall- 
street—R. Knight; first div. of 3s. 9d., any Tuesday; Mr, Pen- 
nell, Guildhall-chambers, Basinghall-street—F.Tapley, Sidmouth, 
linendraper; second div. of 3s. 9d., on Saturday next, and three 
subsequent Saturdays; Mr. Groom, Abchurch-lane—J. Welch, 
Westbury, inukeeper ; first div. of 2s. 4d., on Saturday next, and 
three subsequent Saturdays; Mr. Groom, Abchurch-lane—J, H, 
Veitch, Durham, printer ; first div. of 9d., on Saturday, Nov. 16, 
and oo | subsequent Saturday; Mr. Wakley, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne—R, Millar, Princes-street, Spitalfields, oilman ; first div, 
of 3s. 4d., any Wednesday; Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall-street— 
J. Eade, Byworth, Sussex, tanner ; final div. of 20s., and interest 
according to law, any Wednesday; Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall- 
street—F. and J. Giles, Stewart-street, Spitalfields, silk mann- 
facturers; third div. of jd., any Wednesday; Mr. Whitmor 
Basinghall-street—D. Marlay, Hoddesdon, Hertfordshire, liev 
tenant in the Royal Marines; second div. of 5s. 7d, any Wed- 
nesday; Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall-street—R. Jellicoe, Tur 
wheel-lane, Dowgate-hill, merchant; second div. of Is, 4{¢, 
any Wednesday; Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall-street—W. Clayton, 
Cheapside, carpet warehouseman ; final div. of 20s., with interest 
according to law, any Wednesday; Mr. Whitmore, Basin 
streeteG,, Barnard, Portsea, coal merchant; first div. of ld., any 
Wednesday; Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall-street-—D. and F, D. 
Smith, Beevor-lane, Hammersmith, drysalters; div. of 2s. (on 
account of the first div. of 7, 5d.), any Wednesday; Mr. Whit- 
more, Basinghall-street — B. Smith, Threadneedle-street and 
Bow, copper smelter, and Duke-street, Lincoln’s-inn- 
silversmith; first div. of 4s., any Wednesday; Mr. Whitmore, 
Basinghall-street-—W. Jackson, Lichfield, Staffordshire, wine 
merchant; first div. of 3s. 6d., on ‘Thursday, Nov. 14, and any 
subsequent Thursday; Mr. Valpy, Birmingham. 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED.—G. P. Hill, late of Fleet-strett, 
common-carrtier, . 

BANKRUPTS.—G. 8. JENKs, King-street, Hammersmith, 
cheesemonger, to surrender Nov. 19, Dec, 19; solicitor, Mr. 
Smith, Barnard’s-inn; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basisg- 
hall-street-—W. TREGO, Coleman-street, builder, Nov. 25, 
24; solicitors, Messrs. Walters and son, Basinghall-street, 
Messrs. Sheffield, Old Broad-street; official assignee, Mr. 
wards, Sambrook-court, Basinghall-street—J. L. FINDLEY, Ji» 
Birmingham, tailor, Nov. 26, Dec. 17; solicitor, Mr. Suckling, 
Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Birmi ham 
R. SToRR, Corby, Lincolnshire, Nov. 29, Jan. 10, 1851 ; 80! icitor, 
Mr. Thompson, Grantham; official assignee, Mr. auaees 
Nottinghan—H. Hiaerns, Bilston, Staffordshire, grocer, Ov, 
23, Jan. 6; solicitors, Messrs. Motteram, Knight, and Emmett, 
Birmingham; official assignee, Mr. Christie, Birminghas” 
8. Vick, Brecon, victualler, Nov. 26, Dec. 24; solicitors, iT 
Hill, Worcester, and Messrs. Abbott and Lucas, Bristol ; 
assignee, Mr. Miller, Bristol—T. Brown, Preston, oral 
Nov. 22, Dec. 13; solicitor, Mr. Bell, Manchester; - 
assignee, Mr. Hobson, Manchester—W, SIMPSON, —_——, 
starch manufacturer, Nov. 26, Dec. 17; solicitors, 4 
Atkinson, Saunders, and Atkinson, Manchester; official od 
Mr. Pott, Manchester—W. HARRISON, Tynemouth, Northum 
land, merchant, Nov. 21, Dec. 20; solicitors, Messrs. Mr 
and Creighton, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; official assignet 
Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
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.— Dec. 5, H. W. Farrer, Old Fish-street, wine | 
eoitant-—Dec. 8 M. Merentie, King William-street, merchant | 
Dec. 3, H. Scholefield, Clare, Suffolk, chemist — Dec. 6. W. F. | 
~ ym Smithfield, lead and glass merchant—Dec. 6, J, P. 
—_ Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square, auctioneer—Dec. 6, 
I Pestell, Sandy, Bedfordshire, corn factor—Dec. 3, J. Sanders, 
Fianor-place, King’s-road, Chelsea, baker — Dec. 3, J. Joyce, 
Warwick-lane, corn dealer — Dec. 3, A. Portway, Braintree, 
Riassex, tea dealer — Dec. 10, J. Turner, Eastbourne, Sussex, 
~—Dec. |!, J. Bonifas, jun., Dorchester, woollendraper— | 
4, T. Flond, Exeter, banker—Dec. 18, W. Weekes, Inward- 
h, Devonshire, edge-tool maker — Dec. 11, G. Shepheard, 
etbu , Devonshire, linendraper — Dec. 5, 8. Staniford, Ply- 
mouth "Le aneeper— Dec. 5, W. Richards, Devonport, printer — 
5, W. J. Bebell, Gloucester, shipbuilder—Dec. 10, J. Kirk- 
land. Stockport, joiner — Dee. 9, J. Burt, J. Burt, jun., and W. 
T Watson, Manchester and Leeds, commission agents — Dec. 5, 
J. Lester, Pen-y-gelle-lodge, Denbighshire, farmer—Dec,. 6, W. 
Ka Liverpool, paper dealer — Dec. 6, T. Wheeler, Liverpool, 
ait merchant — Dec. 5, R. D. Evans and D. M. Evans, Wrex- 
bam, Denbighshire, drapers—Dec. 6, 8. Glenny, Liverpool, corn 
merchant. ' 

CERTIFICATES. — To be granted, unless cause be shown to the 
conirary, on the day of meeting.—Dec. 3, J. Turner, Eastbourne, 
Sussex, draper — Dec. 5, T. Fielding, Rhyl, Flintshire, hotel- 
keeper — Dec. 5, J. Meredith, Lattenhall, Cheshire, maltster— 

5, T. Wilson, Hill-top, near West Bromwich, Staffordshire, 
jron manufacturer, 

Scorch SEQUESTRATION.—A. Brown, Old Monkland, Lanark- 
shire, spirit dealer, Nov. 18, Dec. 9, 

Friday, November 15. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. —J Robinson and E. Moore, 
Wakefield, spinners ; first div. of 10s., on Tuesday, Nov. 19, and 
any subsequent Monday or Tuesday; Mr. Hope, Leeds — J. 
Potts, New Mills, Derbyshire, engraver; second and final div. 
of 10sd., on Tuesday, Nov. 29, and any subsequent Tuesday; 
Mr. Pott, Manchester - G. Rogers, Compstall-bridge, Cheshire, 

r; first div. of 28. 7jd., on Tuesday, Nov. i, and every 
subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Hobson, Manchester —S. Knight, 
Broughton Astley, Leicestershire, hosier ; firs r. of T4d., any 
Thursday; Mr. Christie, Birmingham—D. W., W. E., and A. J. 
Acraman, W. Morgan, ‘I. Holroyd, and J. N. Franklyn, Bristol, 
ship-builders ; second div. of 1s., together with a first div. of 
9%, 6d., on new proofs, on Wednesday, Nov. 20, and any subse- 
quent Wednesday; Mr. Hutton, Bristol, 

Bangrurts.—J. Watkins, Belmont-row, Vauxhall, draper, 
to surrender Nov. 29, Jan. 10, 1841; solicitors, Mes swe | 
moce and Plews, Old Jewry-chambers; official assignee, Mr. | 
Whitmore, Basinghall-street—W. F. Harris, Friday-street, 
Cheapside, Manchester-warehouseman, Nov. 27, Dec. 20; soli- 
dwr, Mr. Teague, Crown-court, Cheapside; il 
Mr. Stansfeld—W. Carter, High-street, Southwark, boot 
Nov. 22, Dee. 20; solicitors, Messrs. Linklater, Charlotte-row, 
Mansion-house ; official assignee. Mr. Stansfeld—G. Hanp, Wol- 
verhampton, grocer, Dec. 3 and 17 ; solicitors, Messrs. Loveland 
and Tweed, Lincoln’s-inn-fields; and Messrs, Motteram, Knight, 
and Emmet, Birmingham; official assignee, Mr. Christie, Birming- 
ha—J. Wuits, Birmingham, bay dealer, Dec. 2, Jan. 6; solici- 
tor, Mr. Suckling, Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Christie, 
Birmingham—J. Amos, Coventry, trimming manufacturer, Nov, 
18, Dec, 19; solicitors, Messrs. Dewes and Son, Coventry; and 
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Messrs. Motteram, Knight, and Emmet, Birmingham; official 
assignee, Mr. Valpy, Birmingham—W. RANDALL, Manchester, 
calico printer, Nov. 30, Dec. 19; solicitor, Mr. Burdett, Man- 
chester; official assignee, Mr. Hobson, Manchester—J. F. 


Baert, Gateshead, Durham, tailor, Nov, 27, Dec. 20; solicitors, 
Mesers. Bell, Brodrick, and Bell, Bow-churchyard ; and Messrs. 
T.and W. Chater, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; official assignee, Mr. 
Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 

Divipenps.—Dec. 10, J. Goldie, High-street, Whitechapel, 
distilier—Dec. 10, G. W. Tucker, lottenham-court-road, fur- 
rier-—Dec. 10, F. Macnaghten, Nicholas-lane, Lombard-street, 
merchant—Dec. 3, W. Norris, Cambridge-villas, Great College- 
street, Camden New-town, builder—Dec. 6, R. Swansborough, 
Grimsby, Lincolnshire, and H. Oake, Kingwood, Hampshire, 
warehouszemen— Dec. 7, T. Day, Three Crown-court, Southwark, 
secretary to the Southwark Savings’-b nk—Dec, 7, W. C, Banks, 
Lee, Kent, builder—Dec. 7, C. Farmer, Kdgware-road, iron- 
monger—Dec. 7, B. Lawrence, Crown-court, Old Broad-street, 
merchant— Dec. 9, A. A. Sutterby, Stoke-ferry, Norfolk, grocer— 
Dee. 7, J. Seaber, Newmarket, scrivener—Dec. 9, J. Winn, 
Cbarlotte-street, Blackfriars-road, gasfitter—Dec. 13, D. Field, 
Frome, Somersetshire, linendraper—Dec. 4, G. Weiss, Liver- 
pool, music seller—Dec. 4, J. King, Liverpool, licensed victualler 
~Dec. 4, I. Smith, Liverpool, cheesemonger— Nov. 26, G. Dan- 
fon, Lancaster, merchant—Dec. 9, W. 8. Fox, Narborough, 
Leicestershire, miller--Vec. 10, T. and W. Hardwick, 
tuctioneers—Dec. 9, W. Hardwick, Leeds, auctioneer. 

Certiricates.—7'o be granted, unless cause be shown to the 
contrary on the day of meeting.—Vec. 10, G, Little, Holborn- 
bars, and Commercial-place, Commercial-road, New Peckham, 
maker of electrical apparatus—Dec. 6, G. E. Baker, Deptford, 

er—Dec. 9, J. Donovan, Oxford-street, f ger—Dec. 6, 

. V.Scantlebury, Conduit-stree t, East, Paddington, carpenter— 

. 9,A. A. Sutterby, Stoke-ferry, Norfolk, grocer—Dec. 10, J, 
Clarke, Bury, and Radcliffe, Lancashire, grocer. 

Scotch SEQUESTRATION.—R. M‘Entire, Glasgow, commis- 

tion agent, Nov. 20, Dec. 7. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 
On the 4th inst., the wife of Frederick Field, Esq-, surgeon, 
irmingham, of a son. 
On the 7th inst., at Kensington, the wife of John Buckmaster, 
Eeq., of the Middle Tempte, barrister-at-law, of a daughter. 
On the 7th inst., on the Bank, Highgate, Mrs, W. W. Scrim- 
feour, of a son. 
On the &th inst., at Bath, the wife of Major T. C. Burmester, | 
yal Engineers, of a son. j 
On the 9th inst., in Clarendon-square, Leamington, the Honours | 
Mrs, C. KE. Petre, ofa son, : 
On the 10th inst.,in Park-crescent, the wife of Captain Wil- 
Baring, of the Coldstream Gu ards, of a daughter. 
On the 10th inst., at the Admiralty, the wife of James Coutts 
word, Esq., of Overton, Lanarkshire, of son. 
On the jth inst., in Burton-crescent, the wife of G. Herbert, | 
a. of the Middle Temple, barrister-at-law, of a son. 
aw the llth inst., the wife of the Reverend M. T. Farrer, of a 
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On the Ith inst., at T ongford Rectory, in the county of Derby, 
Wife of the Reverend ‘I. A. Anson, of a daughter 
On the lath inst., the wife of A. J, Horwood, teq_, barrister-at- 
W, of a daughter, 
On tne 13th inst., in Gordon-street, the wife of the Reverend 
Henry Hughes, M.A., of a daughter. 


MARRIAGPFS. 
On the 5th inst., at St. Peter’s, Isle of Thanet, the Reverend 
» White, vicar of Norton Cuckney, Notts, to Charlotte Bates, 
only child of R. Crofts, Esq., of Dumpton-park, Isle of Thanet. 
On the 6th inst., at Locking, James Copleston, eldest son of 
e Reverend J. Smith Townsend, vicar of Coldridge, to Annie 
th, youngest daughter of E. V. Fox, Esq., of Locking, 


On the 6th inst., at Corrimony, N.B., Colonel John B, Gough, 
C.B., Third Light Dragoons, aide-de-camp to the Queen, and 
quartermaster-general of her Majesty’s forces in India, to Eliza- 
beth Agnew Arbuthnot, third daughter of the late G. Arbuthnot, 
Esq., of Elderslie, Surrey. 

On the 7th inst., at Hath, Henry Terry, Esq., F.R.C.S., North- 
ampton, to Juliana, only surviving daughter of the late Reverend 
J. Sanford, rector of Cottesbrook, in the same county. 

On the 9th inst., at Cottismore, Rutlandshire, John Startin, 
Esq., surgeon, H.E.1.C.’s service, to Ann Caroline, eldest 
daughter of Richard Westbrook Baker, Eeq., of Cottismore. 

On the llth inst., at Marylebone Church, Frederick Bernal, 
Esq., youngest son of Ralph Bernal, Esq., M.P., to Charlotte 
Augusta, only surviving daughter of James Brewster Cozens, 
Esq., of Woodham Mortimer-lodge, Essex. 

On the 12th inst., at St. George’s, Hanover-square, Alex. C. 
Stuart, to the Honourable Elizaveth Frederica Lennox, Maid of 
Honour to the Queen. 

On the 12th inst., at the Collegiate Church, Southwell, Notts, 
the Reverend J. Gordon, B.A., of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
to Frances Octavia, third daughter of Colonel Sherlock, K.H., of 
Southwell, deceased, 

DEATHS. 

On the 4th ult., at Granada, West Indies, Charles Shuldham 
rere Esq., stipendiary magistrate for the district of St. George, 
aged 67. 

On the 15th ult., at Cairo, J. G. Jeyes, eldest son of the late 
F. Jeyes, Esq.. aged 34, 

On the 17th ult., at Madeira, aged 17, Elizabeth Cotgrave 
Forbes, daughter of the late J. Forbes, Esq., and granddaughter 
of the late Sir C. Forbes, Bart. 

On the 28th ult., at Paris, H. L. Philips, Esq., youngest son 
of the late C. Philips, Esq., of Ruxley-lodge, Esher, Surrey. 

On the 6th inst., in Keppelestreet, Russell-square, John Lane, 
Esq., R.N., aged 82. 

On the 6th inst., at Leith Fort, N.B., Lieutenant-Colonel 
Walker, R.A., aged 61. 

On the 8th inst., at Wells, 
the late W. Burge, Esq., Q.( 

On the 10th inst., at Camberwell, Hannah, relict of the late C. 
Alsager, Esy., of Walworth, aged 81. 

On the Ilth inst., at Woolwich-common, Agnes Spearman, 
widow of the late Brigade-Major Spearman, R.A., aged 80. 

On the 11th inst., at Fulbeck, Lincolnshire, Maria, wile of the 

Reverend E. Fane, aged 53. 

On the Ilth inst., at Claremont-cottages, Old Kent-road, 
Lieutenant C. Lloyd, R.M., aged 61. 

On the 12th inst., Maria Vover, wife of C. W. Dilke, Esq., of 
Lower Grosvenor-place. 

On the 12th inst., J. H. Wilson, B.A., Oxon, F.L.S., F.R.B.S., 
member of Lincoln’s-inn, and of the Botanical Society of London, 
translator of Jussieu's * Elements of Botany,” only surviving 
child of J. Il. Wilson, Esq., of the Grange, Worth, in the county 
of Sussex, aged 24. 


Somerset, Eliza Best, daughter of 


DR. CULVERWELL ON NERVOUSNESS, DEBILITY, AND 
INDIGESTION, 
Price ls.; by Post, ls. 6d. 


W Hat TO EAT, DRINK, AND AVOID, 
** Abstinentia multi curantur morbi.” 

An Address to the Young, the Delicate, the Valetudinarian, 
and Invalid; instructive of how to avert many of the illnesses of 
life; and showing, also, the resources we have within ourselves 
to remedy them and live again. 

Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row; Mann, 39, Cornhill; and the 
Author, 10, Argyll-place, Regent-street: consultation hours, ten 
till five; evenings, seven till nine, 


()* the PHYSIOLOGICAL CHANGES which 
incessantly tuke place in the Human Economy during 


Life, 





By JAMES COCKLE, Surgeon. 
* Life’s like a gentle stream, 
Forever changing, yet unperceived the change.” 

Most important is the part allotted to the digestive organs in 
the economy. It is there the first of a series of changes com- 
mences, concerned in effecting, ultimately, the nutrition of the 
individual—changes so necessary to the continuance of life, that 
almost every other act is subordimate to them, inasmuch as these 
organs affording the material of action for the others, may be re- 
gorded, physiologically, as original powers, which maintain the 
wonderful and complete machinery of the body in continuous 
action. These facts premised, the claims of these organs to our 
attention will be sufficiently obvious, more particularly with re- 
ference to a diseased condition. 

The disorders of the digestiveorgans, which impair the health, 
have atwo-fold operation: first, by the local symptoms of indi- 
gestion, arising from the detention of ill digested matiers, morbid 
in quality and quantity, and secondly by the constitutional dis- 
turbance occasioned by the absorption of these matters into the 
circulation, and powerfully irritating the nervous system, The 
treatment of such disorders must be palliative and curative: the 
first, of course, would consistof regulated diet, &c.—the second, 
of aromatic, tonic, and aperient medicines. 

To fulfil these latter indications, Mr. COCKLE’S ANTIBI- 
LIOCS PILLS are confidently recommended ; as by combining 
aromatic, tonic, and aperient properties they remove all oppres- 
sive accumulations — regulate the secretion of the liver — 
strengthen the stomach—induce a healthy appetite—and impart 


| tranquillity to the nervous system.—l8, New Ormond-street, 


London, 
*,.* Mr. Cockle’s Pills may be had of all Medicine-vendors, in 
boxes at Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and in family boxes at lis, 





Bias GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS.— 
The acknowledged efficacy of BLAIR’S GOUT and 
RHEUMATIC PILLS, by the continued series of Testimonials 
which have been sent to, and published by, the proprietor for 





| nearly twenty years, has rendered this medicine the most popular 


of the present age; and, in corroboration of which, the following 
extract of a letter, written by John Molard Wheeler, Esq., 
Collector of Customs, Jamaica, having been handed by his 


| brother, at Swindon, to Mr, Prout for publication will fully 


copnrm t= 

**I know you have never had occasion to take Blair's Pills, 
but let me emphatically tell you, in mercy to any friend who 
may suffer from gout, rheumatic gout, Jumbago, sciatica, rheu- 
matisin, or any branch of that widely-allied family, to recom- 
mend their using them, In this country they are of wonderful 
efficacy: not only am I personally aware of their powers, but I 
see my friends and acquaintances receiving unfailing benefit 
from their use. | would not be without them on any account, 
If taken in the early stage of disease, they dissipate it altogether; 
if in a later, they alleviate pain, and effect a much speedier 
cure than by any other means within my knowledge.” 

Sold by Thomas Prout, 229, Strand, London ; and, by his 
appointment, by all respectable Medicine Venders throughout 
the United Kingdom, Price 2s. 9d. per box. 

Ask for BLAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS, and ob- 
eerve the name and address of “ Thomas Prout, 229, Strand, 
London,” impressed upon the Government stamp affixed to each 
box of the Genuine Medicine, 





TERCE’S PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVE- 
GRATES, producing healthful warmth, ventilation, and 
comfort combined with economy.—This medium of changing the 
cold external atmosphere into pleasant rarified air is particularly 
dapted hurches, ent halls, infant and other sehools,‘in- 
valids’ apartments, &e. Its cheerful open fire and elegant appear- 
ance render it equally applicable to the drawing or dining room, 
where purity of air is essentially important. It may be seen in 
daily use at the patentee’s show-rooms ; the Polytechnic Insti- 
tution, University-hall, Westminster Chapel, Buckingham Pa- 
lace, &, Innumerable references and testimonials, with pro- 
btained at Pierce’s Manufactory, 5, Jermyn- 








pectuses, ma 
street, Regent-street. 


AMES EPPS’S PREPARED COCOA. 
) Cocoais a nut, which, besides farinaceous substance, con- 
tains a bland oil. The oil in this nut has one advantage, which 
is that it is less liable than any other oil torancidity. Possessing 
these two nutritive substances, cocoa is become a most valuable 
article of diet, more particularly if, by mechanical or other 
means, the farinaceous substance can be so perfectly incorpo- 
rated with the oily that the one will prevent the other from se- 
parating. Such a union is presented in the cocoa prepared by 
James Epps, Homm@opathic Chemist, 112, Great Russell-street, 
Bloomsbury, London; and thus, while the delightful flavour, in 
part dependent on the oil, is retained, the whole preparation 
will agree with the most delicate stomach, 
James Epps’s name and address is on each packet. The ad- 
dress of any local Agent forwarded immediately on application. 











SASSAFRAS CHOCOLATE. — Dr. DE LA 
MOTTE’S nutritive, health - restoring, AROMATIC 
CHOCOLATE, prepared from the nuts of the Sassafras tree. 
This Chocolate contains the peculiar virtues of the SASSAFRAS 
root, which has been long held in great estimation for its puri- 
fying and alterative properties. The AROMATIC QUALITY 
(which is very grateful to the stomach) most invalids uire 
for breakfast and evening repast to PROMOTE DIGESTION, 
and to a deficiency of this property in the customary breakfast 
and supper may, in a great measure, be attributed the frequeney 
of cases of INDIGESTION generally termed BILIOUS. It 
has been found highly beneficial in correcting the state of the 
digestive organs, &c., from whence arise many diseases, such as 
eruptions of the skin, gout, rheumatism, and scrofula. In cases 
of DEBILITY of the STOMACH, and a sluggish state of the 
liver and intestines, oceasioning flatulences, costiveness, &c., and 
in spasmodic asthma, it is much recommended. 

Sold in pound packets, price 4s., by the Patentee, 12, SOUTH- 
AMPTON-STREET, STRAND, LONDON ; by appointed 
Agents, Chemists, and others, N.B, For a list of Agents, see 
Bradshaw's Sixpenny Guide. 


Cerone CIRCULAR, 1850.—We wish to 
draw a comparison between the different classes of Tea, 
viz., the Commonest, which is always subject to extreme fluctua- 
tions; the Medium, which maintains a more equable value, aud 
forms the great bulk of Tea used in this country; and the Finer 
Sorts, which, owing to their limited use, are (like the commoner) 
speedily affected in price by a large or insufficient supply. In 
addressing ourselves to this point, we would remind the public 
that all Tea, bad or good, the best or the most worthless, pays 
an uniform duty, of 2s. 24d. per lb., and is necessarily aubject to 
equal charges for freight, porterage, wharfage, dock dues, &c. 
&c.; consequently the commonest is much heavier taxed, in pro- 
portion to its :eal or marketable value, than either the medium 
or the finest class Teas: thus, whilst at present — 
The price of Common Congou, in Canton, , It follows that Com- 
i 7d. to 8d. per * mon Congou pays, 








in as ab 46 b6 
The freight, dock dues, 
The duty .< ss 
The price of Middling Congou, in Canton, 


&e. 4d. — in charges & duty, 
2s. 2]d. 400 per cent. 
\ It follows that the 
18... oe oe oe oe 12d. to ld, per ib. ( Medium Class of 
The freight, dock dues, &e. 4d. _ , Tea pays,in charges 
oo ae 2s.2jd,. — aud duty 200 per ct. 
The price of Finest Class Tea, in Canton, ) It follows that the 
is... «2 «- «+ 20d. to2s. 6d. per lb, ( Finest Class of Tea 
The freight, dock dues, &c. i. pays, in charges and 
The duty 2s. 2]d, duty, only 10u p, et. 
So that the Commonest Tea,which costs 7d. } 33. 4d. and 3s, 6d, 


per lb, in China, is sold in England at .. § per pound. 
The Middling quality, which costs 15d. per 

pound in China or more than double) is } 3s, 8d. — per 

sold in England at .. .. cs os o aeeaees 


Whilst the Finest, which coste four times 4s, 4d. to 5s. per 


the price of the Commonest, realizes in pound. 


England only j- ap..'ee - oe “epee 

It must be thus apparent that, with a fixed charge of 2s. 6d. 
per lb. upon all Tea, mere price alone is no criterion of either 
good value or cheapness; and we especially direct the attention 
of those who are solicitous to economize their expenditure to 
this fact, and in their determination to purchase at the lowest 
prices they voluntarily tax themselves double or quadruple what 
they have any necessity for doing. 


SIDNEY, WELLS, and MANDUELL, 
No. 8, Ludgate-hill, London, 


Price Lists forwarded (Post free) on application. 


HEALTH WHERE ’TIS SOUGHT. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Cure of a Case of 
Weakness and Debility, of Four Years’ standing. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. William Smith, of No, 0, Little 
Th treet, Gibson-street, Lambeth, dated Dec. 12, 1849. 

“ To Professor HOLLOWAY, 

“ Stx,—I beg to inform you that for nearly five years I hardly 
kuew what it was to have a day’s health, suffering from extreme 
weakness and debility, with constant nervous headaches, giddi- 
ness, and sickness of the stomach, together with a great depres- 
sion of spirits. LI used to think that nothing could benefit me, 
as I had been to many medical men, some of whom, after doing 
all that was in their power, informed me that they considered 
that | had some spinal complaint beyond the reach of cure, to- 
gether with a very disordered state of the stomach and liver, 
making my case sv complicated that nothing could be cone for 
me. Une day, being unusually ill and in a dejected state, | saw 
your Pills advertised, and resolved to give them a trial, more 
perhaps from curiosity than with a hope of being cured, how- 
ever | soon found myself better by taking them, and so I went 
on persevering in their use for six months, when I am happy to 
say they effected a perfect cure, 

“ (Signed) WILLIAM SMITH, 
“(frequently called EDWARD.)” 

Sold at the Establishment of Professor Hottoway, 24, 
Strand (near Temple Bar,) London, aud by most all respectable 
Druggists and Dealers in Medicine throughout the civilized 
World, at the following prices—ls. | jd,, Ss. 9d., 4s. 6d., Lis., 
22s ,and 33s. each Box, There is a considerable saving by 
taking the larger sizes. 

N.B.—Directions for the guidance of Patients inevery Dis- 
order are a%ixed to each Box, 
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hs Reader. 






[Sarurpay, Nov. 16, 1850, 





In two vols. 8vo., price 10s. 6d., 


MPHE PHILOSOPHY of NECESSITY; or 
the LAW of CONSEQUENCES; as ——- to 
Mental, Moral, and Social Science. By CHARLES x. Vol. 
1.—Mind and Morals, Vol. 2.—Social ° 
“ The object of the present work is to enquire into the nature 
of the constitution of man : to ascertain his place in creation, the 
object and aim of his existence, and the boundaries of his mind: 
—* to vindicate the ways of God to man,’ by tracing the Law of 
Consequences and pointing to the good of evil: to enquire what 
sanction Nature affords to Morality, or what obligation she lays 
us underto regard the happiness of others :—to analyze the pre- 
sent constitution of Society ; to trace the cause of its numerous 
evils; tos et a remedy; and to show how we may best avail 
ourselves of our present knowledge and power to live together in 
the most happy manner possible.” — Preface. 
Also, 

AN OUTLINE of all the SOCIAL SYSTEMS 
that have been based on the PRINCIPLE of COOPERATION, 
with an INTRODUCTORY ESSAY. By the author of “The 
Philosophy of Necessity.” Price 5s, 

Also, Second Edition, post 8vo., price 2s. 6d., cloth, 

THE EDUCATION of the FEELINGS. By 


Cuartes Bray. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo., price 12s., cloth, 


Meest SAINT LAWRENCE. By the Author 
of “ Mary, the Star of the Sea.” 

“The author combines minute observation of life and man- 
ners, remarkable skill in contrasting and discriminating cha- 
racter, and excellent powers of description; and has succeeded 
in producing a narrative of deep and varied interest.”— Morning 
Post. 

“ This fiction is as remarkable in its way as ‘ Alton Locke.’ 
The knowledge of human nature shown is considerable in the 
traits which separate the line from the feminine character 
. «+. The knowledge displayed is profound, and the develop- 

ent skilfully natural.”— Spectator. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 








NOW READY, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


In 3 vols. post 8vo., 
OLIV E: 
A NOVEL. 


By the Author of “ The Ogilvies.’ 
London: Chapman and Hall, 186, Strand. 





In 1 vol, 8vo., price 7s. 6d., cloth, 


N INQUIRY into the PRINCIPLES of the 

DISTRIBUTION of WEALTH most CONDUCIVE to 

HUMAN HAPPINESS, Ry WtLtt1AM THomson, Author of 
“ Labour Rewarded,” &c. A New Edition by William Pare. 


London: Wm. 8. Orr and Co., Amen-corner. 





BAPTISM AND REGENERATION, 


APTISM: its True Nature, Object, Necessity, 
and Uses, as one of the Sacraments appointed by our 
Saviour at the Establishment of the Christian . the 
Reverend Woopvitte Woopman, of Kersley. Roy 
handsome cloth, gilt and lettered, price 2s. 
RESURRECTION.—The Scriptural Doctrine of 
the Resurrection: a Lecture. By the same Author, In 8vo, ls. 
MARRIAGE: its Origin, Duties, and Uses. By 
the Reverend W. Bruce, of Edinburgh. 8vo. sewed, 6d. 
HEAVEN: a Sermon. By the Reverend G. 
Busu. With a Biographical Sketch of the Author, and a Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo., 9d., sewed.—The Portrait may be had sepa- 
rately, on large paper, price 4d. 
LIFE in its Origin, Gradations, Forms, and Issues. 


By the same Author. Crown &vo., 3d., sewed. 
Hodson, 22, Portugal-street, Lincoln’s-inn, London. 





Just published, in 1 vol., price 1s. 6d., 


PORTRAITURE OF MORMONISM. 
By G. Sexton, M.D., Ph. D. 

“ The doctrines of the eternity of matter, baptism for the 
dead, &c., are discussed in an able and erudite manner.”—Dr, 
Medina, M.A., LL.B. 

“ Dr. Sexton has certainly in these interesting dug a 
grave deep enough to furnish a dormitory for all the Mormonites 
now in England.—British Banner. 

London: W. Strange, Paternoster-row. Sold by all Book- 
sellers, and sent post-free on enclosing 18 stamps to the author, 
27, Goldsmith’s-place, Hackney-road. 





In 12mo., price 2s. 6d., or free by Post, 3s., 
D'SCOURSE on the METHOD of RIGHTLY 
CONDUCTING the REASON and SEEKING TRUTH 
in the SCIENCES. 
By DESCARTES. 
Translated from the French.—With an Introducti 


A NEW WEEKLY PERIODICAL. 
On Saturday, December 7th, will appear, 
The FIRST NUMBER, Paice Tures Haurrence, of 


LEIGH HUNT'S JOURNAL: 
A Miscellany for the Cultivation of the Memorable, the Pro- 
gressive, and the Beautiful. 


Orders received by all Newsmen, and at the Office of the 
“ Journal,” 300, Strand. 


WORKS BY WILLIAM MACCALL. 


HE EDUCATION of TASTE. 2s. 6d. 

Contents.—l. Introductury—2. The Nature of Taste— 

3. The Culture of Taste—4. Taste and Religion—5. Taste and 

Morality — 6. Taste and Politics —7. Taste and Manners— 
8. Concluding Remarks. 


THE AGENTS of CIVILIZATION. 3s. 6d. 

ConTENnTs.—1l. Introductory—2, The Hero—3, The Poet— 
4. The Priest—5, The Artist—6. The Prophet—7. The Philoso- 
pher—8. ‘I'he Apostle—9, The Martyr—10. Concluding Remarks. 
THE ELEMENTS of INDIVIDUALISM. 7s. 6d. 


Contents.—l. The Confession of Faith—2, The Teacher's 
History—3. The Teacher's Mission—4. The Mission of the 








Teacher’s Brethren—5. The Unity and Maultiformity of the 
Universe—6. The Unity and Multiformity of Man—7. The | 
Unity and Multiformity of the Individual—8, The Unity and | 
Multiformity of Social Being and Action—9, The Identity of the 
Divine and the Human in the Individual -10. The Nature of 
Religicn—11. The Relation between the Individual and Religion | 
—12. The Nature of Morality—13, The Nature of Tolerance— | 
14. The Perpetuity of God’s Revelations—15. Sacred Books and | 
the Consciousness of the Individual—16. The Chief Characteris- | 
tic of the Prophet—l7. The Nature of a Church—18. The Na- | 
ture of a Government—19. Education—20. The Relation of the | 
Past, the Present, and the Future—2!. The Development of | 
Principles in Human Nature—22. The Development of Faculties | 
in the Individual—23. Civilization and Nationality—24. Art and 
Education—25. The Positive Teaching of the Truth—26, The | 
Irue Estimate of Religious and Political Institutions—27. The | 
Adaptation of Theological Faith to Individual Requirement— | 
28. ‘Ihe Infinite in Man—29. The Spirit of Love and the Spirit 
of Sacrifice—30, The Harmony of Goodness, Beauty, and Truth 
—3i. The Relation of Sects and Parties to Truth aud Progress— 
32. The Grand Obstacle to Individualism—33. ‘The Origin and 
Growth of Great Truths—34. The Power of Enthusiasm—35, Tne 
Final Fervent Familiar Word. 

“ A book, which, whatever may be thought of isolated expres- 
sions and opinions scattered through it, few can read as a whole 
without becoming wiser and better men.”—Morell on the Philo- 
sophical Tendencies of the Age. 


THE INDIVIDUALITY of the INDIVIDUAL. 
6d. 


THE DOCTRINE of INDIVIDUALITY. 6d. 
THE LESSONS of the PESTILENCE. 6d. 
SACRAMENTAL SERVICES. 6d. 


THE UNCHRISTIAN NATURE of COMMER. 
CIAL RESTRICTIONS, 3d, 
London: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 








Just published, price 4d.; post-free, six penny stamps. 


ECIPES and REMEDIES for preserving and 
beautifying the HAIR, the SKIN, and the TEETH. By 
the Author of * What is Health ?” 

“ This little work is decidedly the best of the kind that we 
have ever seen. No lady who values health, or prizes beauty, 
should be without it.”— ies’ Magazine. 

WHAT is HEALTH? HOW it is LOST, and 
HOW RECOVERED.—Giving much useful information relative 
to the Maintenance and Kecovery of Health, with a Table of the 
Comparative Digestibility of One Hundred different Articles of 
Diet ; Remarks on Patent Medicines, &c. Price 6d.; post-free, 
for eight penny stamps. 

NEUROTONICS; or the Art of Strengthening 
the Nerves, being an outline of a New Method of curing Disease, 
Debility, Melancholy, Nervousness, &c,, &c., by increasing the 
Vital Power or Nervous Energy of the System, 

By D. Napier, M.D. 
Price 4d. ; post-free, for six penny stamps. 

Sold by Neville and Boydd, 23, Maddox-street, Regent-street, 
London, 

N.B. The three works sent post-free for eighteen penny 
stamps. 





ECONOMIC FUNERAL COMPANY. 
(Established January, 1843, under distinguished patronage. ) 
HE object of this Establishment is, to offer 


every means of economy, d with resp bility, in 

funerals, toany magnitude, at stated charges; and the public is 
respectfully invited to strictly examine the plans of this Office, 
which was the first established in England for the observance of 
funeral economy. JAMES J. IRON SYER, Manager. 

Office, 29, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 

N.B. Orders by Post punctually attended to.—Distance no 
object. 








Sutherland and Knox, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co., London, 


AN ENQUIRY into the PHILOSOPHY and 

RELIGION of SHAKSPEARE. By W. J. Brrcu, M.A., 
New Inn Hall, Oxon, Author of the “ Real and Ideal.” Let- 
tered, in cloth, price 4s. 

“A curious and even an attractive book. It is pervaded bya 
distinct purpose, sustained by zealand industry. The defence of 
* Othello’ against the charge of ‘ Iago’s’ insufficiency of motive, 
and the estimate of ‘ Cassio’s’ character, exhibit thought and 
criticism.”— Spectator. 

“ This is one of the most marvellous books produced in the 
nineteenth century. The author is in earnest, and his book is a 
serious and awe-inspiring work.”— Tablet. 

*'The task of testing the great bard’s religious sentiments in a 
manner most legitimate, has been ably accomplished by Mr. 
Birch, The book throws much additional light on the real 
structure of Shakspeare’s mind.”"—Weekly Dispatch. 

“Mr. Birch’s attempt is to remove the veil that wraps the 





poet, curious to see whether or not his countenance ‘ shineth as | *°™¥ 


that of angel.’ This unveiling Mr, Bi 
but a gentle hend."—Laaeingtin ier. * Oe 


C, Mitchell, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, London. 








O HEADS OF FAMILIES, SCHOOLS, &c. 
—The GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY have the pleasure 
to acknowledge the receipt of the following letter, relating to 
GUTTA PERCHA SOLES :— 
From Lieutenant Rouse, R.N., Superintendent of the Greenwich 
Hospital Schools :— 
“ Greenwich Hospital Schools, July 16, 1850. 

“* My dear Sir,—I have for the last three years worn Gutta 
Percha Soles, and from the comfort experienced in the wear 
generally, particularly in regard to dry feet, and also in dura- 
bility and consequent economy, 1 was induced to re d 
the Gomatlestenens of Greenwich Hospital to sanction its use in 
this establishment, instead of leather soles. It has now been 
six months in general use here, so that 1 am, from experience in 
the wear and tear of Shoes for Eight Hundred Boys, able to 
speak with confidence as to its utility, which in my belief is very | 

| 





great; and I am looking forward to its being the means, during 
the next winter, of preventing Chilblains, from which we have 
greatly suffered. I have much pleasure in giving this testimony, | 
and you have my permission to make it as public as you please, 
in the belief that it cannot but be doing good.—Your obedient | 

ant, “JOHN WOOD ROUSE, 
“ To 8. Statham, Esq.” 


THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, Patentees, 
18, Wharf-road, City-road, London, 





HE POLISH EXILES 
T themselves into a WORKING aseoen ate, formed 
°c CLE SEETURES, ee Oc 


“ 39, Upper Norton-street, Gre. Portland-road 
- Nov. 10, 1850" 
“ BRETHREN,—The pape | we met with on 


soil is most honourable to you, who, though the British 
not hesitate to divide the fruit of your small earnings east did 
poorer than yourselves. Anxious to lessen your 

united ourselves last month into a‘ Working Association \aj 
by the labour of its members has for its object the prov; hich 
material wants, the mutually supporting each otter ating of 
cultivating our minds by the acquiring as much knowled ” 
means and circumstances will allow. To attain that desir > 
object, we meet once a-week in order to depose oj able 


subscriptions in a common purse, and alternately to fraternal 
lectures of our national history, and of the science of = 


This is what we have felt our duty to a od 
bagang y publicly communicay 
“ As long as work was more attainable, the 
winter did not mach alarm us; but we now heen’ oe nn the 
to say it, neither time nor means sufficlent to Provide egainet 1, 
menacing cold and hunger. The fund of our Asvociation 
next to nothing, and our brethren are daily losing the m, 4 
regularly contributing their subscriptions. Having cnpeien of 
80 many losses and misfortunes, which Providehce mereifule 
assisted us through, we confidently hope that we shalj net. 
deserted in this our present trouble ;—and the hope of once . 
being enabled to serve the good cause and our fatherland, wi 
furnish us with the necessary strength to endure future : 
with courage and perseverance. Pang! 
“ In behalf of the Association, 
“ CZBSNICKI, Secretary,” 
A CARD, 
DOBSON COLLET, of the Royal Italisn 
@ Opera, Covent Garden, Teacher of Singing. For Terms 
of Musical Lectures, Private Lessons, or Class Teaching, ; 
‘Town or Country, apply to C, D. C., 15, Essex-street, Strang, ‘ 





XHIBITION of 1851.—TENDERS for § 
plying Refreshments in the Building. The Executive 
Committee for the Exhibition of 1851 hereby give Notice that jt 
ie the intention of her Majesty’s Commissioners to Let the privie 
lege of supplying Refreshments in the Building. Copies of the 
terms proposed will be ready, November 18, at the Offices of the 
Executive Committee, 1, Old Palace-yard. The Tenders will be 
required to be delivered on Monday, the 19th day of December 
1850. (Signed) “M.D. WYATT, Secretary, " 


Up. 





HE WORKING TAILORS’ ASSOCIATION 
34, CASTLE-STREET, OXFORD-STREET, ; 
Opposite the Pantheon, 

A few Journeymen Tailors, anxious to rescue themselves and 
their class from the miseries and degradation consequent on un- 
limited competition, and from the abuse of the powers of capital 
as lately exhibited to the public by the Morning Chronicle 
newspaper, in his letters on * Labour and the Poor,” have re. 
solved to seek a remedy in their own exertions rather than ir 
any parliamentary enactment, and in some system which shall 
combine their own interest with the interests of other classes of 
society rather than in that return to old customs now chief 
advocated in the trade, by which the benefit of the master and 
journeyman (but especially of the former) is sought to be 
realized at the expense of the consumer. 

They have, therefore, united together on the coiperative 
principle, possessing first-rate talents in the Cutting and Work. 
ing department, and being supplied by several benevolent gen- 
tlemen, with sufficient capital (which they are anxious to pay 
back on the first opportunity), they have commenced business on 
extensive premises in Castle-street, Oxford-street, to which and 
the accumpanying list of prices attention is respectfully invited, 
It will be seen from the latter that they are at once able to 
compete with the slopseller, whilst realizing a fair profit them- 
selves. They are mutually bound to devote one-third of their 
net profits to the extension of their numbers. It now rests with 
the public to stamp their experiment with success by favouring 
them with a liberal measure of custom, and thereby demonstrate, 
on an ever-widening scale, that health, prosperity, and moral 
worth can be secured to the operatives, and cheapness gua- 
ranteed to the consumer, by the faithful realization of the 
brotherly and Christian principle of codperation. ‘They wish 
not to injure the trade of any truly “ honourable” employer, and 
venture to hope that all who feel that custom itself ought 
have its morality, and who are willing to do what in them lies 
towards dealing fairly by the operative, will help them by their 
sympathy, and, as far as possible, by their orders. 

All who are friendly to this experiment, and wish it to suc- 
ceed, should give it allthe assistance in their power, and recom- 
mend it to others. aa 
LIST OF PRICES, 








FOR CASH ON DELIVERY. £54. 
Best superfine Frock Coat, with Silk Skirt Linings .... 3 18 0 
Super ditto... .ccccccccccescscccccscces a 
Best superfine Drets Coat......ccsececseeseeseeseress 318 O 
= “ae es 
Superfine Dress Trousers ..........e0.+cceceeeeceeees LB OO 
_ 2 | see oovccescesencth mann 
Superfine Dress Vest ....... ere 
DU BNO 5 08000606050000.200000 40020 secsceeseeefrom 0 12 0 
Llama and Beaver Paletots .........sscseeeeceee+-from 2 2 0 
Suit of Livery..,..... piiedaniesercebenanerentel from 315 0 


y ecccevece rom 
GENTLEMEN’S OWN MATERIALS MADE UP. 
Clerieal and Professional Robes made to Order. 


LIST OF PRICES SPECIALLY ADAPTED TO 














WORKING MEN. £ 4.4. 
Fustian Jackets ..........0..005 ..from 0 11 0 
Good ditto Trousers . .from 0 9 6 
Ditto ditto Vests.... .from 0 6 0 
Ditto ditto Coats... “= from 0 15 0 
Doeskin Trousers... ..........0+ from 014 0 
Black Cloth Vests.............0+ wp .from 0 8 0 
Ditto Dress Coats .... 20... ..0008 vee eeeeeefrom 115 0 
Se NINE 15... occ cecascassgecncnsane ....from 2 0 9 
is sc paks banansacespanckeransd .-from 1 10 0 


Silk Vests and other Fancy Goods in like proportion 
WORKING-MEN'’S OWN MATERIALS MADE UP. 
N.B.—If purchasers will examine and take into consideration 
the quality of our workmanship, we pledge ourselves to col 
pete with the Sweaters and Slopsellers. 
ALL WORK DONE ON THE PREMISES. 
Remember the Address, 
THE WORKING TAILORS’ ASSOCIATION, 
34, CASTLE-STREET EAST, OXFORD-STREET, 
OPPOSITE THE PANTHEON, LONDON. 


—_———— 


—— 


London: Printed by Roszat Patuxn (of No. 3, Chepstow-terrace, @ 
Parish of Kensington, Middlesex), at the Office of Robert Palmer sat 
Joseph Clayton, No. 10, Crane-court, Fleet-street, in the Parish bes 
Dunstan-in-the- West, in the City of London; and published by Jos yo 
Cuaron, junr. of and at the Publishing-office, No. 26, Strand, in 0 
Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the City of Westminster.—Sarvee# 
November 16, 1460. 
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